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DURODUCTigH 



This report was prepared at the request of the Higher 
Education Facilities Coooiission in order to provide 
background^ a progress report, and recouBendations 
for future action to those interested in the Hass* 
achusetts prograois of continuing education and coont- 
unity service funded under Title 1 of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 • 

Much of the thinking contained in this report is the 
result of the author *s participation in the Hass- 
achusetts program, where he has served on the Advis- 
ory Council, the Proposal Selection Comittee, and 
the Conmittee on Development of the State Plan. In 
addition, he served as Project Director of one of 
the first projects funded in Massachusetts . 

The author also has served as a consultant on Title I 
programs in the states of Haine, New York, Connecticut, 
and California, and he has used this experience in 
arriving at certain of the recomnendations presented 
in this report. (See ^pendix A, Biographical Data 
about author and Appendix B, correspondence arra n g in g 
for preparation of the report.) 

Among the materials examined were the Act itself and 
the regulations governing its administration; documents 
concerning the development of the program from the 
files of the Higher Education Facilities Coomission; 
the Hassachusetts State Plan amendments for Fiscal 
Tears 1966, 1967 and 1968; proposal sunmaries for 
those years; and other relevant background papers, 
in addition, the following reports comnissioned by 
the U. S. Office of Education were examined: 

1. Federally Supported Community 
Service and Continuing Education 
Programs - A Five State Survey - 
by Greenleigih Associates, Inc. 

(August 1967) 
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2. Inventory of Federally Simper ted 
Extension and Continuing Education 
Programs - by Greenleigh Associates , 
Inc. (March 1967) 

3. In-Service Training of State and 
Local Officials and Employees - 

by Leo Kramer, Inc. (October 1967). 



Another report, prepared for the Massachusetts Higher 
Education Facilities Commission was also studied: 

4. Projects in Massachusetts under 
Title I of the Federal Higher 
Education Act of 1965 - by The 
Organization for Social said 
Technolcgical Innovation 
(November 1967). 



Also used were the first and second Annual Reports of 
the National Advisory Council on Extension and Contin- 
uing Education, dated March 31, 1967 and March 31, 1968, 
respectively. 1 

In addition, the persons listed below acted as an Advis- 
ory Committee to the author as he wrote this paper: 



^The National Advisory Council was appointed 
in February, 1966 according to the provisions of the 
Act. This Council was charged with the responsibility 
of reviewing the administration and effectiveness of 
the Community Service and Continuing Education Program 
and making recommendations for improving the program 
in its annual reports. 
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Mr. Edward F. Bocko, Executiva Director, 

1 Higher Zducaticxi Facilities CosEalssioa 

(HEFC). 

i 

Dr. Lswreaca E. Fox, Senior Research 
Associate, Massaclmsetts Advisory 
Council on Education (HACE). 

Dr. Richard V. HcCann, Director, Bureau 
of Research, U. S. Office of Education, 

New England Region. 

Dr. iicCann was Executive Director of 
I REFC raen Title I, HEA 1965 was enacted 

I and the State Agency was estaiblished in 

^Sassachusetts . 

I. Dr. Leo Redfem, Dean of Administration, 

University of Massachusetts , Amherst, 

IV Massachusetts . 

\L Dr. Redfern is a cocmiss loner of HEFC 

and serves as liaison to the Advisory 
Council on Title I, IffiA 1965. 

' I 

A 

rp The author also visited the United States Office of 

rL Education to gather data on the Title I program from 

the perspective of the national office, including 
infomation on the progress of the Title I program 
in other states. 




The author wishes to express his sincere appreciation 
to the Director and staff of the Ut^er Education Fac- 
ilities Commission, the Director and staff of the 
Division of Adult Education Programs of the U. S. Office 
of Education, and all those interviewed and consulted 
in the preparation of this paper. Their help was 
essential and freely given, and has contributed greatly 
to this report. However, the conclusions and recommend- 
ations are the responsibility of the author. 



CHAPTER I 



PERSPECTIVE 



During the past half-century more and more institut- 
±<xis of higiher education have been developing con- 
tinuing education and community service programs as 
a part of their on-going activities. Indeed, con- 
tinuing education is increasing at a much more rapid 
rate than educaticxi for young people and will continue 
to do so. In addition, continuing education is called 
on more and more frequently to assist in the strengthen- 
ing of cOTmunity resources and the solution of coomunity 
problems. 

In spite of the increasing demand for continuing 
education and conmunity service prograns, these 
activities (with the exception of Agriculttiral 
Extension programs) have generally been carried on 
without adequate financial support or public mandate. 

To overcome this deficiency many individuals and nat- 
icxial organizations concerned with university exten- 
sion and continuing edixration have lobbied for and 
sponsored federal legislation during the piist twenty 
years. Their efforts finally resulted in the passage 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965, which contained 
Title I, Continuing Education and Conmunity Service 
Programs. 



I'Then this long-awaited legislation emerged from Congress 
it raised hopes of great accon^lishments in continuing 
ed ication and community service. However, the Act was 
far from ideal; to date it has not alleviated the 
problems it sought to solve, and in some ways it has 
confounded them. In fact, the more one works with 
Title 1 of the Higher Education Act of 1965, the more 
one becomes aware of its great potential and its 
aggravating limitations. These vjill be discussed in 
greater detail in the following pages. 
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To date, time and energy of those concerned with 
Title I in Hassachusetts has been directed priiaarily 
toward getting the program under way. Now that 
projects have been funded for the third year, it is 
time to shift the en$>hasis to long-range concerns. 

If the Title I activities fail to go considerably 
beyond their present level of development in Mass- 
achusetts, a great opportunity will be missed - an 
opportunity to bring institutions of higher: education 
into more effective working relationships with state 
and local agencies, volimtary cocanunity associations 
and individual citizens for coordinated efforts to 
solve codDunity problems. Should this occtn:, the 
Codoonwealth will not attain a position of leader- 
ship among the states nor achieve the high level of 
performance expected of educational efforts in 
Massachusetts . 



Administratively speaking, Massachusetts can claim 
to have its house about as tidy as most other states. 
However, in terms of actually developing a program 
that identifies high priority comnunity problons and 
then effectively mobilizes the resources to deal with 
them, !>iassachusetts has a long way to go. At the 
present level of activity, this state is falling 
behind a niioiber of other states, who not only have 
overcome the difficulties of mounting the program 
but have now gone well beyond this basic task and 
are building imaginative state-wide programs foc- 
using on both short and long-range goals. 



Actions taken now in Massachusetts should be directed 
toward the future, when more funds will be available 
and laore ambitious progranming will be possible. The 
present low level of Title I activity, resulting from 
the small appropriations from the Federal government 
and the failure of the state to make any financial 
contribution, offers valtiable time for setting up task 
forces to gather information about how high priority 
coQzmmity problems can best be attacked; involving 
concerned institutions , agencies, organizations and 
individuals in the development and execution of the 




state plan; and building up resources for that date 
in the future toen the Title I program will receive 
the funds it needs to be effective in solving coms^ 
unity problems. 

The recompendations contained in this report will 
suggest ways in -wbijch the Cosnionwealth of Hassach- 
usetts can use Title I to build a significant state* 
wide program of continuing education and comnunity 
service and to do so within the mandate and limit* 
aticms of the existing legislation. 



The Potential 



The passage of Title I legislation signalled the 
recognition by the Administraticm and the Congress 
of a need to mobilize the resources of the instit- 
utions of higher education to help solve the problems 
of their communities. It also recognized the fact 
that the problems of each of our cofsounities are of 



concern to the nation as well as to their local areas, 
and that most of the problems are coiaaon to many 
communities, overlapping our traditional political 
subdivisions, making them regional and national, as 
well as local. 



At the national level. Title I financial assistance 
makes it possible to attack these probl&as on several 
fronts at once. The National Advisory Council on 
Extension and Continuing Education has set itself 
the task of surveying the cocmunity problems i>diich 
mi^t be ameliorated by programs which xjse the re- 
sources of the Institutions of higher education. 
l-3hen completed, the survey will provide the National 
Council with the data upon which to base a system 
of national priorities for program development and 
funding. In addition, the Council plans to provide 
technical assistance to the states, and to engage 
in continuing evaluation of the program’s progress 
toward national goals. The national Title I staff 
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will also liak Title I with other federal programs 
such as the State Technical Services Act of 1965, 
Title VIII of the Housing Act of 1964, and the 
&nith Lever Act of 1914* (A description of the 
pixrposes of these Acts is incliided as ^pendix C)« 

By co n ih iniTig the resources avail^le, and working 
cooperatively on joint projects sponsored under 
these different acts, greater progress might be 
obtained in the solution of comsunity problems. 

At the state level, similar activities are called 
for which, if implemented, would provide direction 
and unity for community->wide plans, providing for 
continual re-examination of problems, mobilization 
of resources for their solution, and the setting of 
priorities to deal with problems of the community 
in state-wide and local terms, as well as in re- 
lation to national goals and priorities. 

At the local level, the institutions of higher 
education are encouraged to becooie involved with 
representatives of the comnunity in defining local 
problems, determining the resources available for 
dealing with the problems they discover, and dev- 
eloping plans both for helping to solve the probl^ns 
and building their resources for additional cooper- 
ative work. 

This decentralized operation of the Title I program 
demands leadership at all three levels of its admin- 
istration and requires cooperative relationships 
between the federal and state Title I administrations, 
between the states and the institutions of higher 
education, and between the institutions and other 
organizations in the communities. 

Further, the cixicept of Title I as a program of 
continuing education and community service links 
the edtjcational function to the process of comm- 
unity problem solving, and makes continuing education 
relevant as a public concern. This approach broadens 
and extends the continuing education approach which 
traditionally has eE5>hasized education as an 
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individual-directed process, and therefore essentially 
a private concern. 



lihile the funds available for the Title I program are 
liiaited at the moiaent, there is reason to believe that 
the obvious necessity for this kind of program and the 
visible benefits derived dErom the funds that are nc3w 
available will ultimately lead to a much more generous 
allocation of money by federal, state and local gov- 
ernments. 



Such an increase in funds is badly needed. At no time 
in our history have the problems of our comounities 
been more acute. Trie old problems are tenacious and 
resistant, vhile new ones crowd in beside the old and 
challenge our best efforts at solution. A high level 
of leadership and cooperation is required to meet the 
challenge of Title I so that the resources of the local 
state and national comBainitles would be coiqiled to the 
resources of institutions of higher education and 
channeled into efforts at solving the many complex 
problems of the modem comnunity. 



The Limitaticxis 



The most fundamental limitations of the present Title I 
program have been caused by the Act*s lack of clarity 
with regard to basic purposes, and with regard to the 
means by which institutions of higher education are to 
be involved in the pinrsuit of these purposes. Its 
effectiveness has also been limited by insufficient 
money and by difficulties in developing and administer- 
ing the Act. 

For many years, those who were concerned about univer- 
sity extension and continuing education had atten^ted 
to obtain federal financial assistance in order to 
strengthen existing programs and to develop new ones. 
Their expectation from this legislation was that fin- 
ancial assistance would be made available to build the 
resources of the institutions of higher education to 
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serve the adults of their communities in a variety of 
vays, including progra?:s vhich would help to solve 
codsunity problenis. 



The legislation that was finally enacted, on the other 
hand, specified that financial assistance should he 
used for developing the institutions * resources exclu- 
sively for comaunity problem solving. 



These two purposes are not necessarily the same. Not 
all continuing education needs my be seen as related 
to urgent problems in the cooinunity, and the resources 
of the institutions for conmunity problem solving may 
not be concentrated in their continuing education 
programs • 



Combining "contintiing education”, ^conmunity service”, 
and ”coDiDunity problem solving” has caused confusion 
as to what the Act really is intended to accomplish. 

In addition, the Act does not state how, or through 
i^at organizational arrangements the institutions 
are to be involved in conmunity problem solving. 



Because no role is spelled out for the institutions, 
as was done in the Smith-Lever Act establishing Coop- 
erative (agricultural) Extension as the conmunity 
service agency to deal with agricultural and rural 
problems, the basic questions ware left unresolved, 
namely; 

1. What is the role of continuing 
education in community service 
programs? 

2. How can Institutions of higher 
education most effectively be 
involved in conmunity problem 
solving activities? 

Since Title I legislation did not resolve these 
fundamental questions, it has heightened the con- 
fusion, at least during these eaz:ly years of the 
program. 
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It also had been hopad that the nei'7 Act would help to 
overcoice the dt^Hcation, discontinuities, and lack 
of coordination between federal programs having similar 
purposes » Another hope was that legislaticm could be 
developed which would serve to integrate agricultural 
extensicxi and general extensicHi activities with related 
programs which were being carried on independently. 

The Title I legislation has not achieved these ob- 
jectives. 

Another limitation is that the legislation called for 
creating structures to develop and ia^lement a "state- 
wide comprehensive and coordinated plan for contin- 
uing education and comnunity service". This meant 
adding still more organizational structures at the 
state level at a time when many new agencies and 
organizations were being set vsq to deal with educ- 
ation and coEiinunity problems,^ and further compli- 
cated the task of getting Title I off the ground 
with a minimum of time and staff. !Hiere were also 
requirements that all Institutions of higiher educ- 
ation should be informed of the legislation and 



^itle I of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
came on the scene in Massachusetts at a time when there 
was considerable upheaval in higher education. The 
Willis-Harrington Report, completed in 1964, had rec- 
ommended the establishment of a Board of Higher Educ- 
ation for the coordination of the State's institutions 
of higher education. This Board was set up in 1965, 
and when Title I was fimded, it had not yet resolved 
the many problems surrounding its own start-up 

Other federal programs had also been started recently, 
including the State Technical Services Act, the Higher 
Education Facilities Act and the Economic Opportunity 
Act. Programs of Cooperative Extension had been in 
existence for many years, but were not coordinated 
with these newer activities. 
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tiiat govemoental agencies and representatives of 
the connKinity be involved in planning and carrying 
out the program. The task of informing vas siiq>le« 

An official memorandum mailed to each institution 
fulfilled this requirement. The task of involvement 
required a more sustained and creative approach which 
has not yet occurred. 

Financially speaking, the ten million dollars per year 
that was actually appropriated is insufficient to 
encoinrage many institutions to go out of their way 
to develop resources and activities that might have 
a measurable inq>act on cocnunity probleos. On the 
other hand, the amount is large enough to give Con- 
gress and the public the expectation that significant 
progress would be made in solving comnunity problems. 
In fact, the amount of money available to Massachus- 
etts has been a little under one quarter of a million 
dollars per year, ^ich averages out to less than 
five cents a person per year in Massachusetts, so 
unless efforts are concentrated on specific comminlty 
problems and aiidiences there can be little e^ectation 
of bringing about solutions under this legislation 
alone. 

Another factor wiiich has complicated the development 
of the legislative program in Massachusetts and else- 
where has been the uncertainty of funds. For exas^le, 
the legislation enacted in Novenber, 1965 authorized 
25 million dollars for the Fiscal Year 1966 , and 50 
million dollars for Fiscal Years 1967 and 1968 . How- 
ever, Congress has appropriated only ten million 
dollars for each of the three years of the program 
to date, on a year to year basis which makes it very 
difficult to plan ahead. Furthermore, the matching 
f\mds requirement was not decided by Congress at the 
time that Fiscal 1968 proposals were being submitted. 
Tlie sponsoring institutions therefore did not know 
whether their share V70uld be 25 % as in previous years, 
or 50 % as the act required for s'dbsequent years. This 
made it necessary for them to commit themselves to 
a 50 % matching ratio, possibly eliminating some val- 
uable proposals due to financial inability. 
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Finally, the legislation was so enacted that there was 
little coordination between the availability of funds 
and the deadlines for proposal submissi<m. For ex* 
ao^le, the legislation was enacted in Koveniber 1965, 
but regulations for funding were not available until 
April 2, 1966. The State then had to interpret and 
prepare the regulations governing the submission of 
proposals, so that it was May 3rd before these regu- 
lations were sent out, along with the request for pro- 
posals « Institutions wishing to submit proposals had 
to notify the Higher Education Facilities Commission 
of their intention to do so by May 9, and the deadline 
for receipt of proposals was May 16th. The proposals 
had to be screened and approved and a State Plan Amend- 
ment prepared and submitted before Jime 30th, 1966. 

Following this hectic first round, proposals for 
Fiscal 1967 were solicited one month later in July, 1966* 
There was slightly more time for preparaticm of pro- 
posals for the second round, the deadline being Sept- 
ember 23rd, 1966, for approval in November. After this, 
the Advisory Council developed a state focus for the 
Fiscal 1968 State Plan Amendment ^ich had to be sub- 
mitted to v'JashingtCMi by June 30, 1967 and was the basis 
for selection of proposals for that year. Because of 
Congressional delay in appropriating the Fiscal 1968 
funds, however, the 1968 proposals could not be offic- 
ially approved until Deceniber 8, 1967, leaving many 
institutions with their proposals hanging in limbo for 
as long as five months. 

These short notices, changes, and delays meant that the 
State Agency could not plan a smooth flow of work, nor 
could institutions line up staff and resources without 
knowing if and when funds would be available. 

The lack of lead time and the scarcity of funds also 
meant that many of the functions which would normally 
have been built in the program have had to be post- 
poned. These include support from the national office, 
discretionary federal funds for experimentation, 
initiation of regional or interstate projects, and 
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coiH3Uiiica£i(Hi about Title I programs between the 
states. Because of these factors, the states have 
had to operate t Ithout much guidance or assistance 
from the Federal Office, and little communication, 
with the result that useful information has not been 
widely shared. Stronger guidelines to the states 
concerning their operations would be very helpful. 

For exan^le, if the guidelines required or strongly 
advised a full time state staff for the Title I 
program, this probably would have to be done in most 
states and performance would most likely have been 
inq>roved. Sven within the limitations of the present 
level of appropriation, more clarification of object- 
ives and procedures from the U. S. Office of Education, 
and more feedback from other Title I programs around 
the country would be relatively ine^ensive and very 
useful to the State’s Title I program. 



Present Status 



The status of the Title I program in Massachusetts is 
respectable but undistinguished. The State has part- 
icipated for three years and has sponsored projects 
which have given valuable service and have been use- 
ful in focusing the attention of institutions of 
higher education on the problems of their communities. 
The Table on the following page smomarizes data on 
the program to the present time. 
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Table 1 



Si: 



nr ti^ct 



cy Statistics on Title I, HEA 1965, 
for Fiscal Years 1966-1988, 
ComDonwealtk of Massachusetts 





1966 


1967 


1968 


Proposals submitted 


69 


68 


29* 


Proposals funded 


20 


16 


10 


Institutions siibmitting proposals 26 


25 


21 


Institutions receiving grants 


16 


12 


10 


Institutions receiving first 


grants 


16 


7 


2 


Institutions receiving repeat 


grants 


0 


5 


7 


Private institutions submitting 


proposals 


21 


16 


11 


Private institutions receiving 


grants 


11 


8 


6 


Public institutions submitting 


proposals 


5 


9 


9 


Public institutions receiving 


grants 


5 


4 


3 



NOTE: For the basic data from which this sumcary Table 

was derived, see Table 1, page 56 > and Table 
page 57. Of the 166 proposals submitted between 
1966 and 1968, 46 were funded from 25 different 
institutions. Four of the 46 were refunded and 
one institution received a supplemental grant. 



Additional insights into the present status of the Mass- 
achusetts program are provided in a nation-wide study 
of Title I. Five states, including !4assachusetts , were 
selected for intensive study by a private research 
organization, Greenleigh Associates. 
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The Greenleigh Survey, published in August 1967, stud- 
ied the first two years* program in ^iassachusetts and 
pointed up several deficiencies, including: 

1. The lack of relationship and coma- 
unication with other Massachusetts 
state agencies and the lack of 
participation by the State Agency 
in overall planning in the state* 

2* Lack of a full time director. 

3. Tension between piibllc and private, 
large and small, and academic and 
non-academic interests, along 
with resistance to giving up pre- 
rogatives possessed by the separate 
and autonomous participating 
institutions • 



This study also reported strengths in the program, in- 
cluding the efforts at involving the community ^ the 
joint projects sponsored by different institutions , 
and growing sensitivity in the Title I Advisory Council 
to the need for further clarification of objectives 
and for fostering cooperation among academic groups, 
and between them and ccmmunity agencies. 

Since the Greenleigh Report was coiq>leted, Massach- 
usetts has taken some important steps, including eval- 
uation of its projects by an outside agency. Tlie OSTI 
report, prepared for this pinrpcse, was a useful first 
step toward the goal of continuing appraisal for all 
projects funded. Some of the results of the OSTI 
report will be discussed in Chapter V, "The State Plan". 

The 1968 State Plan, focusing on the broad area of 
problems in local government, is another way in which 
the State Agency has provided leadership for institut- 
ions of higher education. By narrowing the range of 
projects to those which relate in some way to the 



er|c 



functioning of thei:t %&tal governments, the plan has 
enabled institutions of higher education to conccntr-' 
ate their nttetition and their resources on one imp- 
ortant area. This makes it possible to expect more 
intact from the !i!itle 1 program in this area and, 
since it is a ccMncern shared by almost all the other 
stateS} it is possible that results from this focus 
will be felt nationally as well as within the state. 



Conclusions 



In Massachusetts today, the ingredients exist for a 
program of continuing education and coinnunity service 
which would be outstanding in the nation. Talent 
abounds. The need is obvious and actue. Financial 
resources are obtainable. Vhat is needed to put 
the:se elements together into an effective program 
is initiative by the State Agency. Initiative is 
required in surveying the problems and putting to- 
gether a long-range state-wide plan; in involving 
the institutions of higher education and comounity 
agencies in the development of the plan; in estab- 
lishing the priorities and developing evaliiation 
procedures; and in making periodic re-^praisal and 
revision of the plan. 

At a minimum, it is the function of the State Agency 
to stimulate the development of programs in problem 
areas which need more concentrated efforts, to inter- 
pret the regulatiixis and guidelines to the particip- 
ating insti^.uticxis , and to analyze and communicate 
information which is relevant to the program, espec- 
ially project results and research findings. 

The State Agency must also exercise initiative in 
devising and organizing the mechanisms necessary for 
its own effective operation, including its staff 
functions, the role of the Title I Advisory Council, 
and its relations with other agencies and institutions. 
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Ifcjst of all. Title I needs a solid ccHinitment from 
the COTEDonwealth of i^ssachusetts that the state 
will provide basic support for the program in terms 
of money, facilities and staff resources « 

Looking beyond ^ssachusetts , it is hoped that the 
recodsendaticxis made by the National Advisory Council 
in its Second Annual Report will be acted iq)on.^ 

If this were done there would be larger appreciations 
for Title I, with discretionary funds for eiq’erlaiental 
projects and for regional or interstate projects. 

There would also be more staff for providing service 
to the states and for conducting research and eval- 
uation activities. The National Council has also 
recoozsended that appropriations be made for the year 
following the present Fiscal Year, and that they be 
for at least a two year period, to allow for a more 
orderly sequence in the submission, acceptance and 
funding of proposals. 



Recommendations 



Based on the preceding historical considerations, 
evaluations, and personal observations on the progress 
of the Title I program, the following recoamendations 
are made by the author for the Title I program in 
Massachusetts. They will be reported and discussed 
in greater detail in the sections which follow on the 
State Agency, the State Plan, and the State Advisory 
Council. 



^hese recommendations 
fully in Chapter II, “Directions 
Program”. 



are presented more 
of the Title I 
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1. That the ccKiaulssionars of HEFC establish 
a coianittee to review the Title I program 
in Massachusetts. Specifically the 
^coiiaiittee should determine the desirab- 
ility of designating the Board of Higher 
Education as the State Agency. (See 
Chapter IV, '’The State Agency”). 



2. That a full-time director and assistant 
be appointed to deal exclusively with 
the Title I program. Their duties would 
be to administer the State Agency and 
State Plan as described in Chapters III, 
IV and V. 



3. That the State Agency actively seek funds 
from state and local sources for the 
purpose of supplementing the matching 
funds required of the institutions of 
higher education, thereby making possible 
wider participation in the program. 



4. That the State Agency contract to an 
instituticHi, organization or indiv- 
idual the task of determining the 
most effective means for surveying 
the resoiirces available in the inst- 
itutions of higher education for 
community problem solving related 
to the State Plan focus. Local Gov- 
ernment. (See Chapter VII, ‘The 
Development of a Focus for the State 
Plan”). 
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5. That the State Agency develop laechanlsms 
for evaluating proposals on a continuing 
basis, in terms of the state *s priorities 
for Title I programs, and in the context 
of national priorities established by 
the National Advisory Council. Specific- 
ally, a conmittee on evaluation should 
be established. The Casmittee’s function 
would be to specify the criteria for 
evaluation (reference to the OSTI report 
would be iiseful) and to contract for 
the services of three or four persons 
to carry out evaluations of the projects. 
The evaluation teams would submit their 
reports to the conmittee which would, 
in turn, submit a conmittee report to 
the Title I Advisory Council. Ideally, 
the evaluation team would include rep- 
resentatives from the field of contin- 
uing education and the community. 



6. That the State Agency initiate contacts 
with State Agencies in adjoining states 
to explore the possibility of develop- 
ing regional projects across state 
borders that relate to high priority 
problems. 



7. That a consortium of universities be 
established to: 

a. determine which aspects 
of local government 
problems (the State 
Plan focus) are most 
acute. 

b. to suggest specific 
programs to solve these 
problems, and 
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c. to prepare educational 
inaterlals and programs 
to inform others of the 
nature of the problems 
and their possible 
solutions. 

The State Agency would then work with the 
ccmsortium on l^al Government to stimulate 
other Institutions, organizations and 
agencies to participate in programs to 
solve the problems identified. (See 
Chapter VII, ’^Developing Innovative and 
Experimental ^ograms”). 



8. That the state set up workshops, conferences, 
consultations, a newsletter and other approp- 
riate consiiunications devices, which would be 
helpful to the institutions of higher educ- 
ation and project directors in developing 
and carrying on their projects. Specifically, 
the State Agency should arrange inmediately 
for an institution of higher edix:ation to 
sponsor an “Institute for Conmunity Service 
Progranming” for continuing education per- 
sonnel to be held in the Fall of 1968. 

(See Appendix G for a description of the 
Syracuse Ikiiversity Institute). 



9. That the Massachusetts State Agency should 
invite the U. S. Office of Education to 
test the national classification and eval- 
uation procedures in this State on a pilot 
project basis. Fiarther, that Massachusetts 
work with the U. S. Office of Education in 
the development of demonstration projects 
to be funded by discretionary funds of the 
ccHumissioner of the U. S. Office of Educ- 
ation, should they become available. (See 
Chapter II, ’’Directions of the Title I 
Programs”, National Directions). 



CHAFFER II 



DIREGTKMS OF THE T1TI£ I PROGRAM 



national Directions 



During tlie preparation of tnis report, tlie author had 
access to the data being collected by the D. S. Office 
of Education for the Haticaiai Advisory Council, and to 
background information about Title I from a variety of 
sources, including several other states* 

i^hile the recomnendations for Hassachusetts stated in 
Chapter I of this paper were formulated before the 
author read the Second Annual Report of the National 
Advisory Council, it was gratifying to him to find 
himself in agreement with the Council on its recoomend- 
ations* 

Because Title I is a cooperative program, with respon- 
sibility shared by the National office, the State 
Agency and the local coozsunities and Institutions, 
it is important to capitalize ipon the advantages 
this kind of partnership offers. This can be done 
by building a state program which meshes gears 
effectively with the federal program, and in state 
planning, takes into account the plans and prospects 
for the program nationally. 

At the moment Title I is affected by the fund drought 
in Washington. Originally conceived as a program 
which would be introduced at a spending rate of $50 
million a year, and authorized to be funded at that 
level, it has been limited by appropriations to one- 
fifth of that amount. Furthermore, no discreticmary 
funds were allocated to the Commissioner of Education 
for innovative approaches or experimental programs, 
although the Act proposed by the House Education 
Committee provided for twenty percent of the Title I 
funds to be reserved for that purpose. 
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Present effoxrts under Title I are necessarily modest. 
However, the favorable reception Title I has received 
in the States and the encouraging progref ^ made toward 
solving community problems by projects developed under 
Title I grants lead to the conclusion that this pro- 
gram will be continued and e^anded in the years ahead. 



Recomnendations of the National Advisory Council 



Because they are relevant to the recommendations made 
by the author in Chapter I of this report, the rec- 
ommendations made by the Naticmal Advisory Cooixiittee 
in its Second Annual Report are presented below, with 
comments by the Council. 

!• The appropriaticHis for the program spon- 
sored under Title I should be “fucreased 
above the level of $10 milli<xi provided 
in each fiscal year to date . 

The Council believes that the present 
level of appropriation is inconsistent 
with the intent and potential of Title I 
as expressed by Congress in 1965. As a 
dynamic resource in meeting our critical 
urban problems, the program should be 
funded to the maximum feasible amount. 



2. Ten percent of the enlarged appropriation 
for Title I should be set aside for use 
by the Connissioner to make grants for 
national or regional demonstration pro- 
jects . 
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3. Title I should be amended to authorize 
a special ■» additional appropriaticm 
for ^ants to institotioas of higher 
education for malor urban coneamiity 
service and continuing education 
pr ogranis ^ 

The grants would be made by the Comm- 
issioner to aid universities to conduct 
research, planning, and program operation 
in connection with the efforts of cities 
to solve the multiple ccxuplex problems 
associated with rapid urbanization and 
technological and social change. Pro- 
ject grants would provide opportunity 
for a relatively few large and well 
focused projects. 

Demonstration projects under urban 
grants could show the ijopact of greater 
funding in making available to the 
city the resources of hi^er educat- 
ional institutions and would be espec- 
ially useful in implementing the Model 
Cities programs. 



4. A full-time director with a technical 
and professional staff should be 
assigned to the Advisory Council if 
it is to discharge its responsibilities 
to the President and the Congress. 



5. More fuiids should be assigned to the 
Division of Adult Education to enable 
it to add adequate professional and 
technical staff in the Washington office 
so that the responsibilities of the 
Division can be effectively accomplished . 



■f 

r - - 

I 

. » 

6. The federal offi cia ls who administer the 
Title 1 program should strongly encourage 
the State Agencies to provide at least a 
minlniuin of one full*-time professional 
person (or the equivalent) in each state . 

' 

An independent stvtdy of program effect- 
iveness has reported that such a provision 
f is essential for maximum program effective- 

ness. 



7. The authorization of funds should he 

extended for the next five fiscal years. 



Because the program is new and its 
scope of activities has been limited 
by the level of federal funding, this 
change would provide a better exper- 
ience for measuring progress. 




8 . 



9. 



The 75% federal - 257. non- federal 
matching requirements should be main- 
tained for the next two years. 



Appropriations for grants, contracts ^ 
or other payments under federally- 
funded programs for ccximunity service 
and continuing education should be 
included in the appropriation act 
for the fiscal year preceding that 
for which they are available for 
obligation . 

If institutions of higher learning 
are to assign the necessary resources 
to operate effectively they will need 
assurance that significant programs 
will be adequately funded over a 
reasonable period of time. 
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10. Following the, same general logic as that 
used in the preceding reeoEinendation . 
Title I of The Higjier Education Act 
of 1965 should be amended to provide 
for appropriations on a two-year basis . ^ 



11. A thorough study of the indirect costs 
required for various programs of 
conmunitY service and continuing 
education should be made and a tm±^ 
form Indirect cost policy established 
consistent with the results of this 
study. 



Additional Flans of the National Advisory Council 



In addition to the items specifically recomnended, the 
National Advisory Council is hoping to undertake joint 
projects using Title I funds and funds available under 
other legislaticm, such as the Housing Act, and coord- 
inating projects funded under other federal programs. 
It might be possible, for exac^le, to establish urban 
research centers in cooperation with the Model Cities 
Program. The Council also plans to provide a contin- 
uous flow of information between programs to insure 
coordinated planning. 



two preceding recommendations are similar 
to recommendations made by the Subcommittee on Education, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, in its Study of 
the U. S. Office of Education . November, 1967. Comm- 
issioner Harold Hows testified at the hearings held for 
that report . . . "it seems to me essential to look for 
appropriations practices which would prevent relation- 
ships with States and Communities from being regularly 
conducted on a crisis basis". 
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The National Advisory Council report also goes into 
scHoe detail about its plans for identifying problems 
and establishing priorities for dealing with them. 

It is also developing a system of criteria for app- 
raisal of programs. It plans to tise all these 
instruEoents in putting together the cQ&q[>rehensive, 
coordinated, long-range plan for conmunity service 
and continuing education programs idiich the legis- 
lation calls for. 

These recommendations and plans suggest that the 
Title I Programs will be continued and expanded, 
and that long-range funding will eventually be made 
possible. Additional grants will be available for 
experimental programs and for programs designed to 
meet the needs for community service and continuing 
education in the urban areas. 

With this naticxial situation in mind, the following 
section looks at the Title I program- in Massachusetts 
to date, and suggest directions for the State’s act- 
ivities in the years ahead. 



Directions for Title I in Massachusetts 



Comparing Massachusetts with four other state programs 
in its Five State Survey, the Greenleigh Report states 
that in essence the effect of Title I in Massachusetts, 
as in the other states studied, has been threefold: 

1. To help the State to begin 
to survey its problems and 
resources . 

2. To stimulate interest on the 
part of professionals and 
community agencies in using 
continuing education programs 
for solving community problems. 
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3. To aid individuals and 
institutions in planning 
for inter- institutional 
efforts. 



The Greenleigh Report further notes that in its first 
two years Title I enabled institutions to inclement 
existing program ideas, and in some cases to attenpt 
new ventures. The funding of proposals, however, did 
not concentrate efforts on any one problem area or 
group of problems, but rather diffused the resources 
within the states, capitalizing upon areas of known 
or proven capabilities among academic institutions, 
rather than encouraging and si^porting situations in 
need of development and strengthening. 

The author agrees with the Greenlei^ Report that up 
to this point the Title I program does not seem to 
have had the effect of stimulating universities to 
siarvey their own resources and to organize for attacks 
on community problems in a systematic way. 

Title I seems rather to have provided funds for already 
existing program ideas and projects which had been 
delayed because of lack of money. In fact, the first 
proposals received for Fiscal 1966 contained several 
which had been rejected by other funding agencies and 
then submitted to Title I for funding. However, the 
author would point out that projects such as Boston 
University’s 1966 Metropolitan Education Project have 
attempted to determine the resources available for 
community problem solving, and some of the later 
projects are cooperative ventures between institutions. 
These included: 

1. A cooperative project involving 
Clark University, Asstmption 
College, Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute and the State College 
of Worcester, The objective is 
to set up a Center for Community 



Studies, involving the leadership 
and staff of the isajor social 
agencies of the Worcester area* 



2. Kassasoit Cociaunity College and 
Stonehill College jointly spon- 
sored two programs. 



a) A police training 
seminar. 

h) An economic develop- 
ment and regional 
planning project. 



3. Boston College and the Iftiiversity 
of Massachusetts together sponsored 
a joint project to prepare a guide 
on the new Home Rule .Amendment for 
coiamunities in the state, and also 
to hold a television assembly to 
instruct in the use of this guide. 



Tht '-3 projects seem to the author to be encouraging 
evidence of the potential of the Title I program to 
develop cooperative relationships among public and 
private universities and other agencies serving the 
conmunity. Further, a number of projects, including 
the Massasoit-Stonehill project in economic and 
regional planning, the 1966 programs fielded by 
Bridgewater State College on water pollution. Dean 
Junior College’s Municipal Research Bureau, and the 
University of mssacliusetts project in environmental 
pollution, succeeded in bringing together a number 
of individuals and agencies from different commun- 
ities in order to work together on problems which 
affected them all. 
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The Greenleigb study also noted that there is no 
evidence that the state govermaeat has systemat- 
ically tried to involve the universities on a 
state-wide basis in caamuaity problems prior to 
the Title I program. Rather, the pattern has 
been that universities have individually taken 
on specific projects from time to time, and 
individuals within the academic institutions 
have been engaged with regard to specific gov- 
ernmental problaiis. 

Indeed, until the State Agency was established 
under Title I, there was no formal strtx:ture 
through which imiversity resources irdght be 
identified, mobilized and used with regard to 
connunity problem solving and no other structure 
for state-wide, long-range planning and coordin- 
ation. The author concludes that the Title X 
agency, therefore, fills an important need in 
this area, and its efforts toward identifying 
problems and setting priorities are encouraging 
signs of progress toward arriving at a compre- 
hensive, coordinated plan. 

Another indication of interest in coordinating 
activities in Massachusetts is that in recent 
weeks Governor Volpe has proposed to the Mass- 
achusetts Legislature the establishment of a 
Department of Urban Affairs, into which would 
go the Division of Housing, the Division of 
Urban Affairs and the Bureau of Relocation - 
all now in the State Department of Commerce and 
Development. The Governor stated that the prin- 
cipal functions of the new department would be 
to: 



r “Provide assistance to conmunities 
in solving local problems and 
act as a clearing-house for 
informatics, data, and other 
materials useful for local gov- 
ernments and regional agencies. 
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. "'Coordinate throu^ advice and 
counsel those prograias of other 
state agencies designed to assist 
in the solution of local problems. 

. "Assist local governisents in their 
relations with state and federal 
agencies and programs. 

. "Carry out studies and analyses 
which will aid in solving local 
and regional problems and advise 
and inform the Governor and the 
Legislature on the affairs and 
problems of local government. 



"Encourage and assist local gov- 
ernments to cooperate in seeking 
mutiial solutions to comDoa problems 



. "Participate, upon request of any 
community, in any matters involving 
an agency of the commonwealth 
which affect such community. 



. "Take full advantage, and assist 
other state and local agencies 
in taking full advantage, of 
federal grants available for 
community development^ and act 
on behalf of the commonwealth 
in connection with six:h grants." 

Should the Massachusetts Legislature establish this 
department the effectiveness of the Title I program 
might be greatly increased, because the Title I State 
Agency could rely on the Department of Ihrban Affairs 
to carry out many of the data gathering and coordin- 
ating functions that it presently is expected to do. 
Being relieved of such tasks, the State Agency could 
then concentrate its efforts on working with the 
institutions of higher education to develop their 
resources and relate their efforts to other agencies 
and organizations throu^out Massachusetts. 
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Tbe Relation o£ Futore D:tr3c ti ^T?j=? or Title I in 
^lassachusefcts to Federal Activities . 



Future prospects ror federal activities suggest that 
the State Plan 3311 st begin to stress the following 
activities : 

1. Preparation of program plans 
for urban areas ^ich are to 
be st^ported by new f tmd<s 
specifically allocated for 
soch areas. 

2. The develojanent of innovative 
pro,^ams and experimental 
approaches to conBaunity problems. 

3. Develoianent of projects under- 
taken jointly with other states 
to deal with interstate problems. 



For the faiee categories of prograns suggested above 
^ere xs tne prospect of more fuads being appropriated, 
lise xa^act ox. the state's efforts can be increased 
by the additional federal money if tbs state prepares 
to take advantage of the funds i*ich may be available 
beyond the regular state allocations. 

Some of the new programs, for eKaa 5 )le the urban grants, 
are proposed fOT funding on a 90% federal to 10% local 
ratxo, which will make them especially attractive and 
valuable in increasing the resources available in the 
state. Ti.Qse funds can be put to use immediately by 
institutions which have the commitment, con^jetence 
^ to bring to bear on community problems, 

and they could also be used to assist less able instit- 
utions in the development of their resources for 
community problem solving. Tliis funding device seems 
especially appropriate for strengthening the resources 
ot the institutions for attacking problems in areas 
of critical need. 



o 
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Ti^e State Agency and the State Plan should also take 
into account the data developed by the i?ationai Ad- 
visory Council, particularly with regard to evaluaticn 
and effectiveness and they should also he alert to 
the possible iu^lemeatatlon of findings from experi- 
mental projects in our oim and other areas. 

The resoinrces of the Hational Advisory Council can 
be helpful to Title I in Massachusetts, and increase 
the in5>act of the program i^ithln the state and the 
region, but the State Agency must exercise a great 
deal of initiative if the Title I program in Mass- 
achusetts is to achieve the maximuin benefit in service 
to its consnunities • Specific suggestions for the 
activities of the State Agency and the State Advisory 
Council are presented in the two chapters which follow. 



CHAPTER III 



THE ST ^:TE IH imSSACEHSETTS 



Federal R^quirgmaats for the Administratio n of the 
State Agency . 



Federal regulations require that a State Agency shall 
be established to develop, submit, administer and/or 
stipervise the administration of a State Plan. It is 
also required that the annual program plan submission 
shall contain a statement describing the specific 
aspects of a comprehensive, coordinated and state- 
wide system of continuing education and community 
service programs for i^hich financial assistance is 
requested, the basis for the selecti<» of the comm- 
tmity seirvice programs, and the descripticaa of the 
method followed by the State Agency in determining 
the ccHamunity problems or aspects thereof to be 
solved. 

Massachusetts has met the requireinents of the Act 
regarding the development, submission and admini- 
stration of the State Plan. Developing a plan for 
a coE 5 >rehensive, coordinated and state-wide system 
of community service programs has not yet been 
accomplished, although a great deal of thought and 
effort has been invested in this task. 



The Establishmant of the State Af^ency 



In l^ssachusetts -aany individuals and organizations 
were watching the progress of the Higher Education 
Act as it moved through the Congress in 1965. IJhen 
it was passed there was a great deal of discussion 
about selecting the most appropriate base from which 
it might be conducted. A nuciber of agencies were 
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suggested, asong teen the newly torn^d State Board 
of Higher Education and the I^iversity of ioassach- 
usetts. 

At the time it was not thou^t practical to designate 
the ISassachusetts Board of Higher Education, since it 
had only recently bean created by the Legislature, and 
was not yst functioning to fulfill its legally defined 
responsibilities . Taere also were objections to des- 
ignating the University of Massachusetts. Since this 
state has so many private institutions of higjier educ- 
ation it was felt unwise to assign the administration 
of the Title I program to a state university. 

The Higher Education Facilities Comuission (HEFC) had 
been in existence for more than a year when the Title I 
appropriation became available, and since the Comnission 
members had been selected to represent a cross section 
of the public and private institutions of higher educ- 
ation in the states it met the federal requirements 
of representativeness. Also, the Commission members 
and staff had worked effectively in the administration 
of other federal funds in amounts greatly exceeding 
the Title I allocation. 



The Gomaission members discussed the Title I legislation 
at their meetings and agreed that they could accept 
responsibility for administering it. In the exercise 
of responsible civic leadership, 'the HEFC director was 
authorized to suggest to the Governor tftat HEFC be 
designated as the Title I State A;^ency in order that 
Massachusetts would qualify to participate in the pro- 
gram. The Governor agreed and the H^C was so desig- 
nated on February 23, 1966. 



Tl-e Performance of the State Afgenev 



I'lhile the initiative shown by HEFC was essential for 
getting Title I started in Massachusetts, there have 
been serious difficulties with it as the State Agency. 



First of these is the question of funding. Since HEFC 
is a federal agency operating under federal funds ^ the 
adrainistrative costs of its operation cannot be used 
as a contribution for the local matching requirements. 
In effect, this meant that the $25,000 permissible for 
administration could not be released. This restriction 
made it necessary to ask participating institutions to 
add an additional percentage to their share of the 
matching requirement. This round-about method of pro- 
viding funds for the administration of an inportant 
program caused great delay, inconvenience and e mbar r- 
assment. It also may have discouraged some of the 
poorer institutions from participating in the program. 

Another concern is the matter of shared directorship. 
The Title I program was added to the already existing 
responsibilities of the EEFC director, with the result 
that the program has been administered as a part-time 
effort. It is the conclusion of the author that for 
obvious, practical reasons. Title I is given a lower 
priority by the Gonanission and its staff than the 
other funded programs for ^diich HEFC was originally 
established. Discussion with other states and with 
Washingtcxi administrators leaves little doubt that 
having a full-time director contributes greatly to 
the success of the program in other states. Title I 
in I'iassachusetts needs a full-time director and staff 
in order to carry out the intent of the legislation 
and the expanded responsibilities which this report 
recommends. 



Third is the problem of continuity of staffing. Since 
the Title I legislation was enacted there have been 
three directors at the HEFC. While staff changes are 
to be expected, and the uncertainties of funding con- 
tribute to turnover, it would be wise to establish a 
position that would attract and hold a person profess- 
ionally committed to continuing education and community 
service. 



Vjinu>i« 
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Fourth is the question of money. HEFC is a federal 
agency and the Cjmsorivyealtb of ilassacbusetts lias so 
far made no consBltmsat of funds to Title I. It would 
be reasonable, in view of the benefits to the state 
from Title I, for the state to commit funds for the 
program, as other states, such as our neighbors 
Connecticut and New York have done. The state should 
appropriate money to supplement the matching funds 
contributed by the institutions of higher education, 
especially since the matching requirement is now fifty 
percent, making it very difficult for the in5>ecunious 
institutions to participate. 



The View of the National Advisory Council on the 
Role of the State Agency 



The National Advisory Council has also addressed itself 
to these problems, and described the results of its 
deliberations in the section titled ”TIie Development 
of a Long-Range Plan”, in its Second Annual Report. 

The Council concluded that the task is one which can 
be perfected only over a series of years of work, 
and suggested a number of steps which should be taken 
to arrive at this goal. The National Plan and program 
priorities obviously have iuQ)lications for the State 
Plan and priorities, and they must therefore work 
closely together for the most effective results from 
the program. 

The National Council described the relationship between 
the federal and state agencies in this way . . . "the 
federal role is to provide funds, direct attention to 
national goals and problems, organize technical assist- 
ance, provide a national focus on program needs, coord- 
inate relationships with other national programs, and 
monitor state coiamissions and agencies. The state's 
role is to determine state priorities in relation to 
national problems, create program systems, grant and 
distribute funds, provide technical assistance to 
institutions, promote inter- institutional cooperation. 
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help develop state rssomrces to s^jppleiaeiit and match 
federal funds, and brinj^ educational Institutions 
and the coMsunity together on a state-wide basis. 
I-7ithin this decentralized system, educational inst- 
itutions develop programs which relate to a local 
or state manifestation of problems, secure or use 
the required resources, operate specific programs, 
and develop or enhance relationships with the conm- 
unity and with program participants. 

"The essential characteristic of the decentralized 
approach is that many key functions must be shared. 
Decision making is not centered exclusively at a 
particular point, as it is in a hierarchical admin- 
istrative system. Planning, the determination of 
objectives, the distribution of funds, and the 
evaluat5-on of effectiveness occur at each level, 
and responsibility for all four is to some extent 
jointly shared. Persuasive leadership, organizat- 
ional flexibility, and clear conmunication processes, 
which are always in^ortant, beccxoe crucial when a 
decentralized approach is used to support higher 
education. On each level, organizations must be 
aware of what others are doing. Programs must sim- 
ultaneously he responsive to local needs, to state 
issues, and to federal problem categories. 

’Successful administration requires that programs on 
each level squarely meet their responsibilities . Yet 
success cannot be compelled or exacted. The states 
must seriously engage in problem identification and 
planning, and institutions need to make strong and 
continuing commitments to community involvement. 

"There is another reason why considerable initiative 
must be exercised locally and regionally in these 
programs. As noted earlier, the problems to whose 
solution they are directed are not sinq>le. They are 
consequences of highly complex social, political and 
technological processes that require a high level of 
understanding. Factors affecting them are rooted in 
many different places throughout society, and often 
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individual or local action to resolve them is neither 
practical nor possible. The tmiversities have unique 
resources to analyze these problems and to help achieve 
solutions.” 



The aiithor's experience with the r:^ssachusetts Advisory 
Council leads him to believe that the mecibers agree 
with this view of the appropriate role for the State 
Agency. They feel that the Agency should be much more 
active in developing resources and providing leader- 
ship to the institutions of higher education in their 
efforts to work toward the solution of community prob- 
lems. Plans for some of these activities have already 
been made, and could be iiq>lemented by the Agency with 
resulting benefits to the State Program. 



The Author *s View 



Ti-e State Agency is crucial to the success of the Title I 
effort. Neither the Federal Government nor the indiv- 
idual institutions of higher education can or should be 
the agency to mobilize the resources for community 
problem solving under this legislation. The State 
Agency must assert itself as the central planning, 
coordinating, educating and mobilizing agency within 
the state, as described by the National Advisory Council. 
It has the mandate, the money and the position necessary 
to do the job. 

In his experience in working with the Title I program, 
and in the discussions with others involved with the 
program, the author has found no opposition to this view. 
All concerned agree that there should be a strong State 
Agency which would energetically pursue a program of 
activities as described above. 

1/Jhy then, has this not happened? IThy have not the 
decisions been made that would strengthen the agency 
and its staff? 
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Ths laain probleiEu seems to be that not enough people 
see the relevance and potential of the Title I leg- 
islation to their particular interests. T^ere are 
several reasons for this: 

1. The purposes of Title I are not suff- 
iciently clear for people to see how 
they are related to them. 

2. Very few people outside of the inst- 
itutions of higher education and 
the Federal Government even knoi7 of 
the legislation. 



3. Even those who have heard of the 
program have not been draxTn to it 
because it has not highlighted 
critical social and political 
problems with which they have 
been concerned - it is not seen 
as providing immediate solutions 
to serious community problems. 

4. The legislation does not designate 
a specific individual, groi:^ or 
unit within the institutions of 
higher education to develop and 
administer the Title I program 
and consequently no institutional 
representatives such as continuing 
education personnel feel responsible 
for it. 



5. The sum of money available to date 
has been small and has not attracted 
the interest of major institutions, 
most of whom are already involved 
with scores of other Federal and 
State programs. 
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Given this state of affairs, i/ho should take respon- 
sibility for lt:ipri3vlns the program, and what are the 
prospects that they ijill do so? 



First, the institutions of higher education should 
involve themselves more effectively, particularly 
through their continuing education personnel, ^dio 
could serve on task forces and coniiiittees ^ and pro- 
vide badly needed manpower. However, even though 
they have the most to gain in future support for 
their programs, there is nothing to indicate that 
they will take the initiative and organize for act- 
ion of this Idind. Ti.e history of cooperative act- 
ivity in behalf of the field of higher continuing 
education in Massachusetts is one of indifference. 

Second, the staff of the Agency could undertake the 
job of building a more effective program, since they 
have tie responsibility of administering the program. 
Howsve:; , because Title I has a lower priority at the 
Comnis ion than other programs, it is unlikely that 
the stiff will be able to devote the time and energy 
necessary for the expanded functions recommended by 
the author. 

Third, the State Agency Title I Advisory Council has 
been delegated the responsibility for making improve- 
ments. It is their task to advise the Conmissioners 
of HSFC on the operation of the program. However, 
the Council’s effectiveness has been limited, both 
as a whole and in sub-committees . Attendance at meet- 
ings has been sporad5.c, and while sufficient to accom- 
plish the basic task of reviewing and recomoieading 
proposals for funding, it has had to rely on the staff 
for the development of the program. 

As Title I now exists, none of the three groups men- 
tioned can be expected to take major initiative for 
changing the structure, nor improving and expanding 
the administration of the program. This leaves the 
C'JEaniss loners of the Higher Education Facilities 
Commission to deal with the question of the future 
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of Title I. Because of their interest in this program, 
and because of tlie;*.r Last record of taking initiative 
in behalf of Title I in this state, the author suggests 
that HEFC again tales the leadership role in establish- 
ing a reorganised and more effective State Agency. 

TLe author recontseads that the GoBmissioners of HSFC 
appoint a sub-conialttss to review the Title I program 
to date and to make recoiasendatlons for future action. 

Specifically, the sub-comnittee should address itself 
to the two major reconmendations of this report: 



1- That the Bjard of Eigher Education be 
considered as the officially designated 
State Agency for Title I in Massach- 
usetts . 



2. TIiat a full-time director, profession- 
ally qualified in the field of M^er 
continuing education, be hired to ad- 
minister the program. 



The reasons for suggesting the possibility of desig- 
nating the EES as the State Agency are as folloifs: 

1. TI*e Board of Hi^er Education was estab- 
lished to develop and coordinate a 
comprehensive system of public higher 
education. It was specifically charged 
with establishing and maintaining univ- 
ersity extension courses and although 
it has not conducted such programs it- 
self it has taken the folloi^ing action 
related to continuing education: 
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a. A Task F3rce on University Extension 
and Continuing Education was estab- 
lished and subsequently submitted 
to the Board a report with reconmend- 
ations for future action by public 
institutions . 



b. A permanent Advisory Committee on 
Continuing Education has been est- 
ablished to assist the Board of 
Higher Education to develop policy 
and plans for continuing education. 



c. New positions to develop and admin- 
ister continuing education activities 
were requested in the supplementary 
budget of the Board of Higher Educ- 
ation for 1967-68 and in the regular 
budget for 1968-69. Although funds 
for the position were not included 
in the 1969 budget, the Board of 
Higher Education's table of organ- 
ization includes such positions 
which will be filled as soon as 
budget approval is obtained. 

More broadly speaking, the Board of Higher 
Education is planning a comprehensive program 
of higher education that includes both public 
and 'rivate institutions. Tl:ese studies 
and related activities of the Board under- 
line its concern for both public and private 
institutions and its planning reflects this 
broad viewpoint. "Such planning", the 1967 
Annual Report of the Board states, "must 
take into account the present status and 
potential for the future of the private 
institutions of higher education as well 
as the public institutions and should aim 
towards cooperation and complementation 
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ratiaer than conflict and unnecessary 
competition between the public and 
private institutions”. 

The Hi^er Education Facilities Cocan' 
ission, on the other hand, was never 
intended by the Legislature to have 
the responsibility for state-wide, 
coE^jrehensive planning in the area 
of continuing education and conm- 
unity service and therefore has 
never atten?>ted to fulfill this 
function. 



2. The Advisory Conanittee on Continuing 
Education of the Board of Hi^er Educ- 
ation, which is primarily concerned 
with the education of adults in the 
State at the college level, is appar- 
ently willing to xmdertake the res- 
ponsibility for the Title I program. 



3. The Board of Higher Education, with 
some funds from EEFC, is at present 
conducting research on topics which 
are very similar to the interest of 
the Title I program, particularly 
the study of Higher Education in 
the I^etropolitan Area. Special 
attention is being given to the 
possibilities of inter-institutional 
cooperation and to the relation of 
public institutions of higher educ- 
ation to each other and to the 
community. It has been proposed 
that this study serve as a pilot 
for similar studies iri other areas 
such as the Merrimack Valley and 
Essex County. 
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4. iimong the agencies designated by the states 
and territories to administer Title I, 
only three others, (Kansas, North Dakota 
and South Dakota) have designated their 
Higher Education Facilities Conmissions . 

Of the other states and territories, 
twenty- four have designated a variety 
of existing agencies of state govern- 
ment, fourteen of these appear to be 
siisilar to the Board of Higher Educ- 
ation. Twenty-six states have desig- 
nated state universities as their 
official agency. 



For these reasons, it seems to the author that the 
goals of the program might be more effectively imple- 
mented if the Board of Higher Education were named 
the State Agency. However, because the author has 
not thorou^ly investigated the desirability of si 3 ch 
a change he can only strongly urge that such an in- 
vestigation be made. In any case, the matter should 
be discussed at the earliest mcxnent possible so that 
the program for Fiscal 1969 can benefit from the ser- 
vices provided by a stronger State Agency, ^ercver 
it may be located. 




CHAPTER 3V 



THE STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL 



While the National Advisory Council was required by 
the Title I legislation, the states were not specific- 
ally directed to appoint advisory councils. Instead 
they were required to designate agencies whose mem- 
bership included individuals having special qualific- 
ations or experience in working with and solving 
community problems, and who are broadly representative 
of institutions of higher education in the state. 

Other agencies could be designated if the state took 
action to assure that they met the same requirements, 
or if the state appointed an advisory council to ful- 
fill these requiresents . This council would consult 
with the State Agency on the preparation of the State 
Plan and any amendments, or on policy matters arising 
from the administration of the Plan. 



Most of the states and territories did appoint advisory 
councils, even though they were not mandatory in all 
cases, in Massachusetts, for example, the Higher Educ- 
ation Facilities Coimnission members fulfilled the re- 
quirements of the Act, being representative of the 
institutions of higher education and being qualified 
and experienced in working with community problems. 

An advisory council therefore was not mandatory. 
H-wever, it was felt that the Advisory Council, ap- 
p^ted especially to advise and consult on Title I, 
and having more representatives from continuing educ- 
ation and from the community, would add strength to 
the program. For these reasons, HSFC appointed a 
conaaittee to nominate members_j or the Advisory Coun- 
— and o n February 23^ 196 6 the se nominees were 
appointed by Governor Volpe to the Massachusetts 
Advisory Council on Title I Programs of Continuing 
Education and Commimity Service. 
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Because Title I of the Higher Education Act is not 
specific in defining the composition and functions 
of the state advisory councils, each state has vide 
latitude for defining the role of its council and 
for making optimum use of its resources. The Mass- 
achusetts Title I Advisory Council is aware of the 
possibilities existing in this broadly defined res- 
ponsibility and has held discussions of its own 
role, activities and procedures. A preliminary 
report on these discussions mder the title "Pol- 
icies and Procedures for the Advisory Council and 
its Sub-Committees Under Title I (HEA 1965)" is 
included as Appendix D. Some of the history of 
the activities of the Advisory Council are des- 
cribed in the following paragraphs. 

In the first phase of its existence the I^iassachusetts 
Advisory Council was engaged largely in the selection 
of projects and the disbursement of funds on as rea- 
sonable and productive a basis as possible. This was 
due to the circumstances in which the program began 
to functira, mostly having to do i^ith the time limit- 
ations . 

After funding two annual sets of programs (for Pis- 
cai 1966 and Fiscal 1967), the Advisory Council was 
able to turn its attention to consideration of the 
most effective directions to be taken by the Title I 
program in the future in order to carry out its res- 
ponsibility for developing a comprehensive and coord- 
inated state-wide program of continuing education and 
community service. 

Tl.e most Immediate concern was for the Fiscal 1968 
Amendment, which would be the basis for funding pro- 
posals for the third year of the program. The scar- 
city of funds made it imperative to use them in the 
most effective possible way. The Advisory Council 
therefore decided that the 1963 State Plan should 
focus its funding on one broad problem area, that 
of local government. It was felt that more con- 
centrated work in one area of vital concern would 
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show more cumulative results. For a more detailed 
discussion of the selection of the Fiscal 1968 focus, 
see Chapter VI, ‘‘Development of a Focus for the State 
Plan”. 

Sow that the initial obligations of funding programs 
and defining the area of activity for the next year 
have been met, the Advisory Council is able to con- 
sider its own activities, and to define for itself 
a strucutre which will be most effective in reaching 
its goals. 



Future Tasks for the Advisory Council 



The task for the Council in the states is very similar 
to that of the National Advisory Council for the entire 
program, namely, to develop the comprehensive and coord- 
inated program which is required by the regulations; to 
set priorities for the selection of projects; to set 
directions for the state program; to consult with the 
state agency in matters of policy; and to act as a 
resource and as a liaison with the community for Title I, 
developing relationships with government and community 
agencies and meeting with the public in representing 
Title I programs. 

This definition of the responsibilities of the Advisory 
Council has been developed out of the experience of 
the past t\ 9 o years. In order to discharge the respon- 
sibilities, the follov7ing improvements should be made. 

The structure and composition of the Advisory Council 
should be reviewed. It might in fact have fewer mem- 
bers, but the distribution should be weighted more 
heavily in favor of community representation. In 
addition, the Council should have a number of sub- 
committees whose members would address themselves 
to specific tasks, and who might not all need to be 
members of the Council. This appointment of sub- 
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consmittees was reconasended In a resolution passed by 
the Council more than a year age, but it has not as 
yet been inrolemented. Some of the tasks for which 
sub-conanittees might be responsible are listed below: 

a. A selection sub-committee would be res- 
ponsible for establishing and in^lementing 
procedures for funding proposals, 

b. A State Plan Amendment sub-conmiittee 
would have the responsibility for dev- 
eloping the annual Amendment to the 
State Plan. 



c. A sub-conanittee on resources develop- 
ment could be responsible for surveys 
of the present resources for community 
service at institutions of hig her ed- 
ucation. It could also assist the 
institutions in planning for the 
effective use and further development 
of these resources. 



d. A sub-committee on evaluation could 
set up procedures for maintaining a 
continuous check on the Title I pro- 
jects, fxnrnishing periodic evaluations 
to the Council. 



With special committees to work on these specific tasks, 
the Title I Advisory Council could be free to function 
in a truly advisory capacity. The members would be 
able to keep in touch with the work of the sub-committees, 
and in light of their findings could recommend action and 
policy to the State Agency. 



If the work load were distributed in this way, the Council 
could dispose of its obligations and also review its own 
role and activities at meetings held for one day every 
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two or three months. I-Jlth full time staff serving the 
State Agency there could he in^oved advance staff work 
^■diich would make it possible for the meetings to be 
held more e^editiously* H.e members of the Council 
would also be better prepared for their policy advis- 
ory role. In addition, more representation frcHn the 
community would make for better balance of the inter- 
ests represented at the meetings, a more conq>rebensive 
consideration of the issues involved in the Title I 
activities, and greater liaison between Title I and 
community agencies and organizations. 

These improvements in operation would probably result 
in greater accomplishment, which would make Council 
membership more satisfying, and lead to greater gjmh- 
mitesEGt on the part of the Advisory Council members. 




CHAPTER V 



THE STATE PLAN - IIASSACHUSETTS 



The provisions of Title I of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 require that each state develop a comprehensive 
coordinated, state-wide plan for the iiq> lamentation of 
the Act, and to set forth policies, methods and pro- 
cedures to be followed in order to participate in the 
federal program. A program must be submitted annually 
as an amendment to the original plan, and these amend- 
ments are the basis for approval of individual Title I 
projects by the Commissioner of Education. 

Even before the State Agency in Massachusetts was des- 
ignated, a number of individuals were interested in 
the development of the State Plan, and concerned about 
how they could contribute to a successful Title I pro- 
gram in the state. On January 25, 1966, a group of 
educators met at the New England Board of Higher Educ- 
ation to discuss the development and operation of a 
riassachusetts State Plan for the administration of 
Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965. They 
developed broad guidelines which they felt would be 
desirable for the development and administration of 
the State Plan, and these guidelines were made avail- 
able for the consideration of the subsequently desig- 
nated State Agency. The report of this meeting is 
included in this report as Appendix E. 

The group that met felt that the State Plan should be 
focused on community needs and community problems 
rather than on educational institutions, and suggested 
the criteria by which the Advisory Committee might be 
chosen. 

They recommended that the Committee begin its work by 
gathering information about community problems and 
about the educational resources of the state, and 
should appoint task forces to make more detailed sur- 
veys of research and action programs in specific areas 
which were determined to be of high priority. Also 
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suggested were procedures for soliciting and selecting 
proposals, and for evaluating proposals. 

The group was of the opinion that the task of developing 
the coii 5 >rehensive, coordinated and state-wide plan could 
not be conjpleted within a few months, so that those 
problems which seemed most urgent be attacked first, 
with the understanding that the program might be changed 
as re-evaluation and further study continued. They also 
recommended that some of the Title I funds be used for 
research, and for innovative programs of special promise. 

The recommendations of this group were made available 
to the State Agency when it was designated, but the 
pressure to get proposals funded within the time limits 
set for the Fiscal Years 1966 and 1967 precluded the 
possibility of acting on many of these suggestions, 
which still seem valid after two years e 3 q>erience with 
the program. 

The first State Plan in iiassachusetts (Fiscal 1966) was 
put together after the proposals were funded, and was 
essentially built around them. As required by the Act, 
all the qualifying institutions of higher education in 
the state, a total of 88, were invited to submit pro- 
posals. Sixty-nine proposals were received from 26 
institutions, and twency proposals, received from 16 
institutions, were funded. Of these institutions, 
eleven were private, the others public. 

The problems dealt with in the proposals were class- 
ified iinder the following general headings: 

1. Special problems of the Urban 
Setting 

2. Raising the Educational Potential 
of the Disadvantaged 

3. Problems of Improving Educational 
Techniques and Content for Special- 
ized Groups 
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4. Brobleii;s of &i^loyisedt and Ifcider- 
en^lqyment 

5- Problems of I'ftisiicipal Administration 
and the Community Econoagr 

6. Problems of Community Health and 
Recreation 

7- Problems of Regional Planning 



The proposals were selected mainly on the basis of their 
apparent relative merits in the Judgment of the select- 
ion ccmanltted. The criteria for judgment Included the 
following considerations: 



1. Judgment of the Selectlcai Commlttc!^ 
members as to the capability of the 
institution. 

2. Judgment of the Selection Committee 
as to the ability and involvement 
of the project staff. 

3. Balance between public and private, 
large and small institutions. 

4. Geographic distribution. 

5. Level of interest stimulated in 
the Advisory Council members by t 
the proposal. 

6. A range of problem areas and 
proposed amounts of funds. 

7. Realistic matching arrangements 
for funding. 

8. Indication that the Title I pro- 

ject might result in greater 
involvement by the institution ty 

in community problems. 
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9. Indication that the project would 
tend to develop working relation- 
ships between the imiverslties and 
agencies or Individuals in the 
coDsnunity. 

10. Project to be carried on cooperat- 
ively by more than oae institution 
of higher education. 

11. Proposals dealing with urgent problems. 

12. Projects for which other funds were 
not available. 

13. Proposals which were clearly stated 
both as to goals and means. 



Isaaediately after the first set of proposals was funded, 
the qualifying institutions were solicited for their 1967 
proposals. This time 92 institutions were invited to 
apply, of which 25 submitted a total of 6S proposals. 
Sixteen proposals from twelve institutions received 
grants. 

These proposals were classified in the same way as the 
Fiscal 1966 proposals, and selected on the basis of 
the same criteria. 

The sponsoring agencies varied from small cocanunity 
colleges to the large urban universities, and included 
technical and business schools as well as liberal arts 
colleges. The requests for funds were small during 
these first two years, with almost two- thirds of the 
grants amounting to fifteen thousand dollars or less. 

After the funding of the I^iscal 1967 proposals, the 
Advisory Council began to consider the. Fiscal 1968 
State Plan Amendment. A more detailed description of 
this amendment, and the development of the focus for 
the Fiscal 1963 program, are presented in Chapter VI 
which follows, *%'ie Development of the State Plan 
Focus”. 
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The narrowing of the Tsnge of problem areas under which 
proposals migh^ he submitted, and an increase in the 
matching funds requirement to fifty percent, resulted 
in a drop in the number of applications to 28, from 21 
institutions, for Fiscal 1968- Of these, five new 
projects were funded, alcmg with four requests for re- 
funding, and one request for supplemental funds. Ihese 
grants were made to a total of nine institutions. As 
can be seen from the following Table, the grants for 
1968 were smaller in nuniber but larger in size than in 
previous years. 



Table 2 

Number of Title I Grants As^ar-dedy-'by: Anxytaty-of 
Grants, Total Funds Awarded in Grant 
Size Categories, and Percentage 
in each of Total Funds Granted 
for the Year. (1966-1968) 

Amount of 

Grant in 1966 1967 1968 



Thousands 


No. 


Total 


z 


No. 


Total 


Z 


Ho. 


Total 


z 


$ 0- 4,999 


5 


$16,756 


7 


7 


$26,200 


13 


1 


$ 3,800 


2 


5- 9,999 


7 


51,634 


23 


0 


— 


— 


0 


— 


— 


10-14,999 


2 


25,230 


11 


3 


38,200 


18 


3 


38,113 


20 


15-19,999 


3 


47,381 


21 


2 


33,250 


16 


o 


32,675 


18 


20-24,999 


2 


43,050 


18 


2 


44,000 


21 


1 


20,000 


11 


25-29,999 


0 


— 


— 


0 


— 


— 


1 


27,774 


15 


30-34,999 


0 


— 


— 


1 


30,000 


15 


2 


61,735 


34 


35-39,999 


0 


— 


— 


1 


35,000 


17 


0 


— 


— 


40-44,999 


0 


— 


— 


0 


— 


— 


0 


— 


— 


45-49,999 


i 


45,000 


20 


0 


— 


— 


0 


— 


— 


Totals 


20 


229,111 


100 


16 


206,650 


100 


10 


184,097 


100 
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NOTE: Brisf descriptions of the individaal projects 

for which grants were made are Included as 
Appendix H. 



Tables 3 and 4, which follow, list the institutions sub- 
mitting Title I proposals between Fiscal 1966 and 
Fiscal 1968, and the geographical distribution of these 
institutions by region. As can be seen from these Tables, 
the Title I grants ha?e been distributed throughout the 
state, with the largest concentration of projects in 
the Bost<xi Metropolitan Area. 




Table 3 



j jsitions Suboiitting Title I Proposals 
and Receiving Grants, 1966-1968 



, ^JTF 




1966 




1967 


1968 ' 






Pro- 




Pro- 




Pro- 


Hi^^et ^ V ^J^at Aon 


GfvAtiP posale 


Grants posals 


Grants posals 


.Aiaerican Int. Col'\. 


V 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Assun^tion 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Babson 


1 


2 


2 




0 


0 


Boston Arch. Center 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


Boston College 


0 


1 


2 


12 


3** 


4 


Boston University 


1 


3 


2 


3 


0 


1 


Brandeis 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


*Bridgewater 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Clark 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Dean Junior College 


1 


1 


1 


3 


1 


1 


Emnanuel 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


^Greenfield 


1 


2 


0 


2 


1 


1 


Harvard 


2 


7 


0 


5 


1 


1 


^Holyoke 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Holy Cross 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Lesley 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


*Lowell Tech. 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


*Massasoit 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


M. I. T. 


1 


3 


0 


3 


0 


1 


Northeastern 


2 


10 


2 


8 


1 


2 


^orth Shore C- C. 


1 


3 


0 


2 


0 


2 


^Northern Essex C.C. 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


*Quincy 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Radcliffe 


1 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Regis 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


*Salem State 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


2 


Sinmons 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Springfield College 


2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


*Springfield Tech. 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Stonehill 


0 


4 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Suffolk 


0 


1 


0 


3 


0 


0 


Tufts 


2 


3 


0 


2 


0 


0 


*Univ. I4ass. Amherst 


1 


6 


1 


5 


1** 


2 


*Univ. Hass. Boston 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


WentHorth 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Wheelock 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


^Worcester Polytech. 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Total Proposals 


20 


69 


16 


68 


10 




Total Institutions 


16 


26 


12 


25 


9 


21 



* Indicates public institutions ** A joint project 
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Table 4 

Geographical Distribution of Title I Proposals 

Funded and Rot Funded 1966-1963 

1966 1967 1968 

Pro- Pro- Pre- 

Grants posals Grants posals Grants posals 



BOSTON AREA 
Babson 


1 


2 


2 


3 


0 


0 


Boston Arch. Cent. 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


Boston College 


0 


1 


2 


12 


3** 


4 


Boston University 


1 


3 


2 


3 


0 


1 


Brandeis 


0 


1 


0 


0 


e 


1 


Kioiianuel 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Harvard 


2 


7 


0 


5 


1 


1 


Lesley 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


M. I. T. 


2 


3 


0 


3 


0 


1 


Northeastern 


2 


10 


1 


8 


1 


2 


*Quincy 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Radcliffe 


1 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Regis 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Slmnons 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Suffolk 


0 


1 


0 


3 


0 


0 


Tufts 


2 


8 


0 


2 


0 


0 


*Univ. Mass. Boston 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Wentworth 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Wheelock 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


MID STATE 
Assunqption 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Clark 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Holy Cross 


0 


0 


0 


c 


0 


1 


*^'7orcester Poly tech. 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


WESTERN 

American lot. Coll. 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


*Graenfield 


1 


2 


0 


2 


1 


1 


*Holyoke C. C. 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Springfield College 


2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


*Springfield Tech. 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


*Univ. Mass. Amherst 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1** 


2 


NORTHEAST 
*Lov7ell Tech. 


1 


1 


0 


-3 

.k. 


0 


2 


Northern Essex 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


^^orth Shore C. C. 


1 


3 


0 


2 


0 


2 


*Salem State 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


2 


SOUTHEAST 

*Bridgev7ater 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Dean 


1 


1 


1 


3 


1 


1 


*Massasoit 


0 


4 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Stonehill 


0 


4 


1 


1 


0 


0 



* Indicates public institutions **Joint project on..home rule 
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The proposals received and the number funded have dim- 
inished with each funding period., as have the nuinber of 
institutions represented in the proposals, even though 
the amount of funds available has remained the same. 

The projects funded in Fiscal 1966 and Fiscal 1967 were 
mostly small; two-thirds were for less than $15,000. 

In Fiscal 1968 all those funded were over $10,000, 
except for one supplemental grant of $3,800 for a Fis- 
cal 1966 project. 

The proposals received for Fiscal 1968 were the first 
to be funded in the “local government** category, the 
focus cl the 196S ilmended State Flan, and they were 
more ambitious projects requesting larger sums of money. 
For this reason only ten grants were made for Fiscal 1968, 
four of which were continuations of formerly funded pro- 
grams and five for new projects. 

For Fiscal 1968 applications dropped to 28, from 69 in 
Fiscal 1966 and 68 in Fiscal 1967. The nu^er of instit' 
utions applying also dropped from 26 in 1966 and 25 in 
1967 to 21 in 1963, demonstrating the squeeze felt when 
the matching funds requirement changed to fifty percent 
from twenty-five percent. 

In all, 37 of 92 eligible institutions have submitted 
Title I proposals. The 1968 total of 21 is less than 
twenty-five percent of those who might submit proposals 
if there were more money and if funding were less erratic. 

The community services undertaken by the Title I projects 
in the three years to date fall into the following gen- 
eral categories: 
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Table 5 



Title I Proposals by Categories 
of Ccimnunity Service 1966-1968 





Funded 


966 

Not 

Funded 


1967 

Not 

Funded Funded 


1968 

Not 

Funded Fundee 


Ccnmunity 

Leadership 


5 


5 


3 


4 


0 


3 


Development of 
the Arts and 
Rscreati'Jtt 


0 


yy 

X 


1 


7 


0 


1 


Development Of 
Municipal Govt, 
and Leadership 


3 


S 


2 


4 


5 


3 


Community Problems 
in Mental and Comm 
unity Health 


1 


4 


1 


6 


2 


1 


Regional Planning 
and Regional 
Problems 


11 


2 


1 


5 




3 


Community Social 
Problems 


4 


6 


3 


6 


1 


0 


Problems in Urban 
Renewal and Comm- 
unity Relations 


1 


6 


4 


8 


0 


3 


Education Problems 
and Training in 
Special Areas 


5 


16 


0 


13 


0 


4 


TOTAL 


20 


49 


15 


53 


10 


18 
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The problenis which the proposals sought to alleviate, 
and the solutions suggested in the proposrls are as 
follows ; 



PRCBLSiS : 

lack of Specific Khc\*7ledge 

Need for Volunteers and Comnunity 
Leaders 

Need for Intra-Community Cooperation 

Need to Disseminate Knowledge 

Provide Training for Specific 
Groups 

Need for Regional Cooperation 

Need for a Specific Service: 

Consultant 
Money or Equipment 
Expand or Improve 
present Services 
Study of Demonstration 
project 

Need to Develop Educational Pro- 
grams for Wider Use 



SOLUTIONS : 

Seminars or Conferences 
Classes 
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t'Jritten or TV Report 
Training 

Bureaus or Agencies 
Study 
Service 



Meeting the Oblectives of the HEA 1965 



One of the responsibilities of the State Agency is to 
try to determine periodically how well it is meeting 
the objectives of the program as defined in the legis- 
lation* In Massachusetts the State Agency has been 
attempting to meet this responsibility by reviewing 
reports from the Title I projects; by discussing pro- 
gress in the meetings of the Advisory Council; and 
by commissioning an evaluation of the Fiscal 1966 
projects by an outside agency* This evaluation is 
the study mentioned previously which was carried 
out by the Organization for Social and Technological 
Innovation of Cambridge, Massachusetts (OSTI). In 
the course of this investigation the Fiscal 1966 
projects were studied during the summer of 1967, 
and the results were released in November, 1967. 

OSTI prepared its report to discuss the three major 
objectives of the legislation, which were: 

1. To utlize college and tmiversity re- 
sources for addressing community 
problems ; 

2. To stimulate existing agencies to 
meet the demand for services more 
adequately; 

3. To stimulate new relationships be- 
tween institutions of higher educ- 
ation and communities for solving 
public problems. 



er|c 
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IJith regard to these objectives, the OSTI report ccxi- 
cluded that the i-jassachusetts Title I program had met 
the first objective of utilizing college and university 
resources for addressing conssunity problems, but with 
some reservations: 

'*In general, the project directors were most 
concerned with the relationship of their 
projects to the cocmucity rather than the 
relationship of the college or miversity 
to the conssunity. Few of them saw Title I 
projects as a means for restructuring and 
integrating the teaching, research and 
community service aspects of their inst- 
itutions. ^Nevertheless , in some of the 
colleges, particularly the small ones, 

T 2 .tle I projects stimulated new commun- 
ity services.'* 

**From our field research, we saw few indic- 
ations that Title I programs were meeting 
the second national objective - to stimulate 
existing service agencies to better meet 
community needs.'* 

With regard to the third objective, OSTI reported 
. .we did find indications that Title I projects 
were stimulating new relationships between certain 
colleges and their communities for addressing public 
problems. These trends were observed in small towns 
where the colleges vtexe traditionally closely bound 
to the interests and problems of the cOTsmunities.*' 

The projects at Dean Junior College, North Shore Comm- 
unity College and Greenfield Community College were 
cited as examples of successful development of new 
relationships . 

OSTI also reported the development of another kind of 
relationship, namely that between a variety of admin- 
istrative bodies, as in the '^Colloquium on Human Re- 
lations and the La\7,** offered by Harvard. This suggests. 
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the report states, that bringing together a variety of 
professionals on the basis of the groups they serve can 
integrate efforts to serve these groiq>s at a high level 
of ad min istration , and that the developiaent of these 
relationships is possible because of the big miver- 
sity’s prestige in the coasnunity. 

QSTX also found that information'-developing and dissei&r 
inating programs were more successful in fulfilling their 
<Km. stated objectives than were the action-oriented 
projects. 

The Five State Survey of Title I programs conducted by 
the Greenleigh Associates also referred to previously, 
looked into the ifassachusetts program for both 1966 
and 1967. This study does not attempt to evaluate the 
programs either by coocparison with each other, or by 
progress tot^ard either stated or implied goals. Rather, 
it describes the situaticHi in the five states surveyed, 
and offers a variety of data about the programs without 
making judgments. 

About M^sachusetts, it makes the following statements: 

. . The state planning agency for Title I has not 
been related to or in regular touch with other state 
agencies, or overall state planning. The Title I pro- 
gram has not been seen as an Instrument to buttress or 
supplement overall planning in this state. 

**The program initiative in this state has been with the 
institutions through the projects they have proposed. 

In the allocation of funds the emphasis has been on the 
quality of each proposal judged mainly in terms of it- 
self, and on an equitable distribution of funds among 
the varying kinds of Institutions applying. The private 
educational sector in this state is apparently sensitive 
the potential of dominance of the Title I program by 
the state university system ... it is clear that spec- 
iax attention was paid here to balancing distribution 
to public and private institutions. 




**ltiis is another state in which Title I administration 
is -xried forward wholly on a part-time basis. This 
is undoubtedly a deterrent to central direction . . 

"People in the State Agency are sensitive to the need 
for greater planning at the state level. The content 
of Advisory Council iseetings reflects tensions between 
public and private, large and small, academic and non- 
academic interests. But at the same time there appar- 
ently is strong resistance to any tampering with the 
prerogatives and initiatives possessed by the separate 
and autonomous participating institutions.*' 



These statements indicate that the program has some way 
yet to go in fulfilling the requirement of providing a 
con^rehensive, coordinated, state-wide plan, but the 
report concludes: "Nevertheless, there are develop- 

ments in this state pointing toward greater cooperation 
and collaboration within and among educational instit- 
utions, and between them and community agencies". It 
cites the Metrocenter (Boston University) study, and 
the Center for Community Studies at Worcester as ex- 
asples of developing cooperative relationships . Green- 
leigb also notes the growing sensitivity in the Title I 
Advisory Council to the need for further clarification 
of objectives at the state level, and to the desirabil-. 
ity of fostering greater cooperation among academic 
groups and between them and comoiunity agencies. 



It is too soon to tell how much more successful the 
program will be in meeting seme of the objectives stated, 
as a result of the development of a focus for the Fis- 
cal 1968 State Plan Amendment because the projects funded 
under this amendment have yet to be evaluated. 



It can be said, however, that the State Agency and the 
State Advisory Council now have had sufficient exper- 
ience with this program to have come to some definite 
conclusions about how it should be conducted in this 
state. In coinraissioning this report the Higher Education 




Facilities Conciission evidenced its concern about tbe 
general directions and progress of this program, and 
its Interest in gathering the pertinent information 
^diich would help to provide guidance for the Title I 
effort in the years ahead. 

In the opinion of the author, the program has been 
reasonably well accepted amcmg a number of institutions 
of highei^ education in the state, and has stimulated 
the developoent of some interesting proposals. It has 
made possible the pooling of resources between instit- 
utions in a few cases, such as the University of Mass- 
achusetts - Bostcm College program on Home Rule, the 
l7orcester Center for Community Studies, Jointly spon- 
sored by Holy Cross, ^Jorcester Polytechnic, and Clark; 
and the Hassasoit-Stonehill projects in police training 
and regional planning. 

In addition, some important agencies and groups in the 
communities have been involved in the Title I programs, 
and the effects of these contacts could prove to be 
fruitful and long lasting. 

The author believes that even with the present low level 
of appropriations for this program, much more could be 
accomplished if substantial modifications were made in 
the administration. These steps are presented in the 
Recommendations found In Chapter I of this paper, and 
in Chapter III on the State Agency in Massachusetts. 



CH&PTER VI 



DEVELOPM53JT OF A FOCUS FOR THE STATE FLAN 



When the HEFC began receiving proposals for Title I 
grants the problems the institutions proposed to 
deal with covered a wide range of consnunity problems. 
The general headings used to describe them were: 

Economic and Social Problems 

Governmental Problems 

Educational and Vocational 
Problems 

Camminity Leadership and 
Citizen Education 



The range of community problems in Hassachusetts was 
very similar to that reported by other states and for 
the country as a whole. However, since no classification 
system was established for Title I projects prior to the 
development of the state plans, it is difficult to com- 
pare them. 



The U. S. Office of Education is now working on the dev- 
elopment of such a system, and eventually there will be 
a uniform system for classification of Title I projects 
which will facilitate comparisons and communication about 
the program. 

In the meantime, however, the following tabulation is 
available for 1967 of the number of projects funded in 
each of the Office of Education's suggested categories 
for the fifty states and for the state of Massachusetts. 
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Table 6 



Problesi Areas Haized by all States and by 
Hassacbusetts *F^scal 1967 (Title I, HEA 1965) 



Problem Area 


U.S. 


Humber 

% 


of Programs 
Kass- 


% 


Community Development 


83 


17 


2 


12 


Health 


62 


13 


0 


0 


Government 


59 


12 


7 


44 


Land Use 


57 


11 


0 


0 


Poverty 


46 


10 


3 


20 


Youth Opportunities 


44 


9 


1 


6 


Recreation 


36 


7 


1 


6 


Human Relations 


3Q 


6 


2 


12 


Eiiployment 


20 


4 


0 


0 


Economic Development 


20 


4 


0 


0 


Personal Development 


16 


3 


0 


0 


Transportation 


12 


2 


0 


0 


Housing 


7 


1 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


492 


100 % 


16 


100% 



For Fiscal 1968, 53 states and territories developed State 
Plan Amendments specifying the problem areas in which 
they would fund proposals for the year. 



The nuEiber of problem areas named ranged from 1 to 10, 
with fifty percent choosing from 1 to 3 problem areas. 
Two states, Texas and Massachusetts, chose only one 
area, and both of these chose the area of Government- 
la all, 47 of the 53 states and territories chose Gov- 
ernment as one of the problem areas- Many of the other 
problem areas listed below are also related to govern- 
ment in one way or another- The problem areas, and 
the number of states focusing on these areas, are listed 
below: 



Table 7 



Problem Areas Named by States, 
Fiscal 1968 (Title I, HEA 1965) 



Problem Area 


Number of States 


Government 


47 


Health 


29 


Community Development 


22 


Recreation 


21 


Human Relations 


18 


Employment 


16 


Poverty 


16 


Land Use 


15 


Y »uth Opportunities 


15 


Economic Development 


14 


Human Resources Development 


13 


Hoiising 


11 


Transportation 


6 
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Specific Steps Taken 



Being concerned about its responsibility to develop a 
comprehensive, coordinated, state-wide plan for Title I 
programs in llassachusetts , the Title I Advisory Council 
undertook several steps in preparing its 1988 Amendment. 

First, it discussed the feasibility of surveying pro- 
blems in liassachusetts in order to establish priorities 
so that it could effectively allocate its limited re- 
sources . 

Second, it studied interviews with a mmiber of commun- 
ity representatives and educators from institutions of 
higher education in the Boston area. 

Third, it held a Conference on Higher Education and 
Community Service, in April, 1967, at which represent- 
atives from all the eligible institutions for Title I 
programs were invited to discuss ccnmnunity problems 
and program priorities. 

Fourth, it considered the findings and reccncmendations 
concerning program priorities contained in the First 
Annual ileport of the National Advisory Council on Ext- 
ension and Continuing Education. 

F-'-fth, it considered the experience of other states in 
relation to developing state plan amendments. 



To develop a focus for the State Plan the Executive 
Director, Dr. P.ichard McCann, in accordance with a 
directive from the Ts-tle I Advisory Council, requested 
that the author of this report work with Hiss Maureen 
Osolnik, assistant to the HEFC director, and a consult- 
ant, Hr. Robert Doyle, of the Bureau of Public Affairs, 
Boston College, to assist the Executive D5.rector in I 

drafting the 1968 Amendment. As they worked, it be- J 

came evident that loc^ govern ment was the most reason- | 
able focus for the State Plan, 




For example, it was clear that in 1967, the Hassachusetts 
Title I program already had a predominant conce'm with 
government in its broad sense. It Included such pro- 
jects as the training of government officials and ad- 
ministrators with respect to finances and budgeting, 
law enforcement, regional planning, architectural de- 
sign, and the preservation of historical areas in 
urban renewal areas. 

Furthermore, this concern for the quality of government 
was confirmed throughout the discussions of the Title I 
Advisory Council, the deliberations of the Conference 
on Higher Sducation and Commxmity Service, and the 
interviews with representatives of ccmanunity agencies, 
business, government, and others. 

Again and again in the proposals from the institutions 
the problems identified were ascribed to poorly funct- 
ioning or nonexistent local governmental agencies. 

Also noted was the lack of effective relationships be- 
tween these agencies and all the other structures which 
work in the community to provide services to citizens. 

The State P-an Amendment was written and subsequently 
approved by the Council, the Commission, and the Hash- 
ington office administering Title I. 



Focus; Local Government 



Tlie local government focus Is intended to concentrate 
the proposals on the central concern of developing the 
competence and resources of local governing bodies to 
deal with community problems. For example, the Plan 
states : 



**The concept of local government used 
here does not conceive of dealing only 
with what might be called the formal 
structure of government. If a problem 
which is basically social has some 
implication for the inq>rovement of 
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local governnent, then the problem would 
be proper for consideration under this 
plan.'* 

The State Plan also gave some illustrations of the kinds 
of problems that might be dealt with by institutions. 
However, it was not intended that these be exhaustive 
but rather that institutions think imaginatively about 
how their resources and concerns might be linked to the 
State Plan F.cus. 

The four illustrative aspects of the central problem 
discussed in the State Plan were: 

1. Powers and respons5-bilities of local 
government; 

2. Operations and practices of local 
government; 

3. Urban planning and redevelopment; 

4. Planning for conservation of natural 
resources . 



To help clarify the flex?.bility of the Focus with refer- 
ence to these illustrative aspects of the central prob- 
lems, the Plan states: 

'*The concept of local government is not a 
narrowly limiting one. Rather it is some- 
what broad, encompassing the development 
of both the resources and the competence 
of local governing bodies. Tne community 
is the arena in which the local government 
operates. In fact, the latter is an 
integral part of the former. Therefore, 
improvement of local government may come 
about either by working on a problem 
within the local government structure 
itself (competence) , or by iirproving 
aspects of the community in which the 
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government operates (resources). Thus, 
only those projects which deal with 
problems whose solutions can be direct- 
ly related to either an improvement in 
the local government structure, or an 
improvement in the community as it 
relates to local government, will be 
appropriate to this amendment. This 
set of criteria is quite broad in 
concept and allows for a variety of 
approaches to the problems of the 
comnainity. 

”The projects approved will deal in some 
manner with the improvement of local 
government, whether it be through train- 
ining municipal enployees, or education 
and involvement of key individuals or 
citizen groups in their local government. 
We are aware of the need for cooperation 
between this and other federal programs 
which deal with allied areas of interest.” 



The Baportance of Local Gov ernment as a Focus for the 
State P Ian 



The ability of our system to meet the needs of its cit- 
izens in times of rapid change is being questioned ser- 
iously. The Ninth Annual Report of the Advisory Comm- 
ission on Inter-governmental Relations declares that the 
American federal system is on trial today as never be- 
fore in this century, and that when gains are measured 
against needs, progress seems discouragingly slow. 

”Many states and localities, * it states, *still cling 
to policies and practices that hardly satisfied the 
modest requirements of a bygone era and are grossly 
unsuited to cope with today’s urgent challenges . . . 
some policies and attitudes of the Federal establish- 
ment continue more attuned to the problems and sol- 
utions of the thirties and forties, than to the horizon 
of the seventies and eighties. 




**The challenges of today are cast in seething racial 
unrest and civil disorder, burgeoning crime and del- 
inquency, alarming differences in individual oppoitun- 
ity for education, housing and ei]^lo3mient • Historically, 
these constitute one more - albeit a highly dramatic - 
chapter in the age-old American struggle to fulfill the 
mighty promise of Jefferson’s Declaration within and 
through the balanced, constitutional system framed hy 
the Founders in the Great Charter of 1769. 

”Tiie manner of meeting these challenges will largely 
deterniine the fate of the American political system; 
it will determine if we can maintain a form of govern- 
ment marked by partnership and wholesome competition 
among national, state and local levels, or if instead - 
in the face of threatened anarchy - we must sacrifice 
political diversity as the price of the authoritative 
action required for the Nation’s survival." 



The Title I Advisory Council’s judgment of the situation 
in this state was that there was so much to be done in 
the area of local government in Massachusetts , that 
this should be the main thrust of the program at this 
time. 

In Massachusetts, as in most other states, the metro- 
politan areas in which most people live are governed 
by a complex tcingle of bureaus, boards, commissions, 
authorities, councils, committees, districts and regions. 
Some of these agencies are run by professionals, some 
by volunteers. Many of them operate under procedures 
set up to deal with the needs of communities a hundred, 
even ti^o hundred years ago. They are independent of 
each other in many cases, are uncoordinated, and have 
failed to meet the needs of the metropolitan areas 
for transportation, housing, recreation, economic dev- 
elopment, health, welfare, education and law enforcement. 

To say that they have failed means', that-. our.:iocai.:gov- -* 
ernments are inadequate in structure and resources to 
do what is necessary to prevent continuing blight and 
stri'ire and to make cur communities habitable and attractive. 



The complexity of the area of local government is one 
aspect of the problem. Mother is its rapid expan- 
sion. As our population grows there are more people 
to be served, and our rising standard of living re- 
quires more services from cur local governments. In 
Massachusetts 3 local government is already the largest 
source of employment. Ti.e U. S. Bureau of Labor Stat- 
istics projections of empio 3 nnent in state and local 
government indicate that this category of eiq>loyment 
will increase by 48% between 1965 and 1975, indicating 
the magnitude of the growth in both size and the funct- 
ions of local government. 

Tie iiassachusetts League of Cities and Towns reports 
that there are now one hundred thousand municipal em- 
ployees in 130 job classifications, many of whcnn need 
training of one kind or another in order to do their 
jots effectively. Further, little or no training is 
now available for these employees. If Title I fimds 
were used to develop the resources of institutions 
of higher education for the training of government 
employees, this would strengthen both the universities 
and their communities, as well as developing relation- 
ships between them which could be useful to all parties . 

The training of go'/ernment eii 5 )loyees is of course only 
one aspect of improving local government. Other aspects 
are the coordination of services of agencies serving 
the communities, and devising procedures to make most 
effective use of financial and human resources. Pro- 
grams which would increase public understanding of 
community problems, and help to suggest solutions 
which would be acceptable, would also be included under 
the general area of improvement of local government. 

To summarize, the following factors were important in 
the decision.- to focus in the area of local government. 

First, of course, is the limited amount of money available 
and the magnitude of the task of developing a comprehen- 
sive, coordinated plan for community service programs. 
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Second, is the consideraticm of the most effective use 
of resources, both financial, informational and human. 

In its First annual Report the National iidvisory Council 
expressed concern about the adequacy of the resources 
available for the job, and this is a concern shared by 
the State Advisory Council. It is felt by the Advisory 
Council that if the resources of the Title I program, 
both in the State Agency and in the universities, were 
concentrated on one problem area, that there would be 
more inq>act than if efforts were diffused into a number 
of areas. 



Third, is the possibility of carr3ring out the legislat- 
ive mandate of developing a conq>rehensive, coordinated 
plan. It is naturally more feasible to develop a state- 
vide plan for one problem area than to do the same for 
the fntire range of problems identified in the state. 



Fourth, is the question of developing resources to serve 
conzauGity needs within the institutions of higher educ- 
ation. I± the money is available in one area, it follows 
that the institutions will be able to do a more effective 
job of developing programs for that area, thereby in- 
creasing their competence to deal with that range of 
problems . 



Fxfth, is the consideration of impact . With resources 
concentrated in one problem area, it is to be expected 
that results would be more immediately forthcoming, and 
it would be possible to show what actually is possible 
in this area if substantial resources are devoted to it. 

Sx._th, is the importance of local government to the sol- 
ution of community problems. This is particularly true 
with respect to developing long-range plans for preventing 
or solving problems in the conmunity. Without effective 
agencies of local government, and coordination between 
their functions, community problems will not be solved. 
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Recomnended Action on Ksssachiisetts State Plan Focus 



The area of local government having been chosen as the 
focus for the i*lassachusetts State Plan for the years 
imaediately ahead, the author recommends that the 
following steps be talcen to increase the Title I program* s 
effectiveness in this area: 

1. Contact the institutions of higher 
education to determine which of them 
have a special cos^etence and interest 
in local government • 



2. Select three or four institutions to 
serve as a Consortium to undertake a 
three to five year program. TLe 
purpose of this program would be to 
set up community problem-solving 
projects dealing with local govern- 
ment and to gather and disseminate 
information about local government. 

In the course of these activities 
a wide variety of institutions, 
organizations and agencies would 
become involved in developing 
speciiic projects devoted to the 
solution of community problems. 

In effect, the institutions in the 
Consortium would become regional 
resource centers for infoirmation, 
materials, programs and personnel, 
and could be used for a wide range 
of local government projects. 

In addition, the Consortium would 
be charged with assisting in develop- 
ing the annual refinements of the 
State Plan Focus so that over a period 
of years a reasonable impact would be 
made on local government problems. 
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3. To effect a long-range cohitjI tment 
the State Agency would have to he 
willing to commit a portion of its 
annual allocation to the Consortium. 
Presently, there is no legal way of 
making such a coinxiitment, but if 
the institutions saw a strong State 
A^,ency determined to focus a portion 
of its energy and resources on a 
significant problem, it is quite 
likely that the arrangements could 
be worked out. 



4. At some appropriate time in the 
future, ^ossibly about five years 
from nov7, the Focus would be mod- 
ified or shifted, and a new Con- 
sortium could be set up. The old 
one would be continued on non- 
Title I funds, absorbed by the 
institutions, or phased out. 



In the event that this recommendation cannot be implemented 
in the near future, the following less effective but still 
useful activity should be undertaken. 



1. Establish a Task uorce on Local Gov- 
ernment comprised of representatives 
of institutions of higher education, 
government and private citizens, to 
gather data about problems of local 
government . 

2. Have the Task Force establish pro- 
cedures for determining priorities 
among the local problems identified. 
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Hold educational sheetings and prepare 
informational materials aHout local 
government problems so that institute 
ions, organizations and agencies can 
develop projects for funding from 
Title I or other sources. 



The point of these recomoendations is to emphasize that 
it is fruitless to develop a State Plan with a major 
focus, without also conmittlng funds to support programs 
that will develop high quality projects in sufficient 
quantity to insinre the achievement of measurable results 
on the focus problem selected. 



Relevance of Local Government Focus to National Problems 



Problems of government are apparent in many states, and 
a large majority of all the states have chosen government 
as one of the problem areas for attention under Title I 
programs. Considering the widespread interest in this 
area, and the very grave problems it presents for many 
comnunities in the nation, it is appropriate for many 
of the Title I programs to be focused on this area. 

Concentration on this area by many states also offers 
the possibility of comparative research and pooled find- 
ings, which could be extremely valuable on a nation-wide 
scale. 




CHAFTER VII 



DEVELOPING IKNOVATIVE AHD gyPERBjEHIAL PROGRAMS 



Of great iji^ortance aaong the basic purposes of the 
Title I legislation is the intention to stimulate new 
educational approaches and organizational arrangements 
to deliver more effective continuing education and 
conmunity service programs . This intention has not 
yet been realized to any great degree. 

The author *s close association with Massachusetts and 
his more general acquaintance with the activities of 
other states leads him to conclude that a great deal 
of work remains to be done in this area, even though 
there are some interesting examples of new organization- 
al and program approaches. Host encouraging in Mass- 
achusetts have been the new intra- and inter-institutional 
arrangements that have been set up to deliver programs. 

Generally speaking, however, the bulk of Title I activ- 
ities have been cast in traditional educational formats 
such as conferences, seminars and courses, yhile these 
approaches have proved appropriate in some instances, 
they often appear to be sl!iq>ly the result of stereo- 
typed thinking. 

It would be unrealistic to beligve that merely listing 
examples of innovative programs would inspire many 
people to change their pattern of doing more of what 
has been done before. Truly innovative efforts occur 
when thoughtful people grapple with real problems with 
which they are involved and concerned. Nevertheless, 
the author would be remiss not to mention a few areas 
where increased efforts to experiment and innovate would 
be most likely to produce beneficial results. 
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Organizational Innovations 



1. Task Forces ; One urgent need in Massachusetts is 
for the development of Task Forces set up to deal 
with particular high priority community probleics. 
The Task Forces should consist of representatives 
frcm governmental agencies, voluntary and pro- 
fessional associations, and universities. Other 
special interest groups associated with the part- 
icular problem would also be included. Close 
liaison with the mass media would be maintained. 

These Task Forces would determine how existing 
resources, program and services could be most 
efficiently coordinated. They would also suggest 
new programs and approaches to be undertaken. 

Obvious exas^les of problem areas around which 
such Task Forces in Massachusetts should be organ' 
ized would be employment, housing, education, 
pollution, and conservation. 



2. Consortia ; As universities with common interests, 
in particular, community problems are brought to- 
gether in Task Forces or other arrangements, con- 
sortia can be established to enable them to share 
information and resources in collaborative programs. 
These joint efforts allow each institution to main- 
tain its identity and autonomy. There are well 
over one thousand such consortia in the United States 
today but few in the field of continuing education. 



Resource Centers ; As particular institutions dev- 
elop long-range commitments to particular program 
or problem areas, resources from Title I and else- 
where ought to be obtained to enable the individual 
institutions to become ’*resource centers” - places 
where other institutions, organizations and agencies 
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can go for materials and assistance in the des- 
ignated areas. 

Again, there exist a number of such specialized 
*resource centers*’ across the country which 
function very effectively. The most recent 
example of this type of activity are the urban 
studies centers which have sprouted in the last 
decade. The task in r^ssachusetts is to en- 
courage the development of a wider range of such 
centers to cover unmet needs and to work to see 
that existing or planned centers function to 
serve the needs of continuing education and 
community service. 

An excellent exao^le of a resource center which 
directly serves the field of continuing education 
is located at Montclair State College, New Jersey. 
(A brief description of their service is contained 
in Appendix F). 



Regional Projects ; Because many community problems 
occur also in adjoining states it would be advis- 
able for iiassachusetts to work with other states 
in the New England region in order to share ideas, 
materials and resources. The high costs of pro- 
gram development dictate that innovative organizat- 
ional arrangements be considered to deal with prob- 
lems common to adjoining states or for programs to 
provide continuing education and community service 
programs for a region that cuts across state lines. 
Both the I ashington office and the Massachusetts 
Title I Advisory Council have encouraged establish- 
ing regional programs, but limited staff resources 
prevent significant accomplishments in this area. 



Cooperative Research ; As indicated earlier in this 
report there is a great unmet need for data gather- 
ing on the needs of continuing education and commun- 
ity service. Virtually nothing has been accomplished 
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in this area in Massachusetts although a great 
deal of discussion has taken place. Some states, 
such as Connecticut, have carried out extensive 
studies to determine needs and resources. As 
Connecticut moves into long-range program dev- 
elopment it will have a much higher level of 
confidence that programs are on target and 
will be able to direct the maximum resources 
to achievable goals 

liassachusetts abounds with competent research facil- 
ities and organizations, liahy of these organizations 
are studying problems of interest to the Title I State 
Aj^ency. Discussions should be held with these groups 
to determine common interests and to find means for 
developing cooperative research arrangements which 
would be mutually beneficial. F3r example, as the 
author interviewed representatives of community and 
governmental agencies for the B-^ston University Metro- 
politan Education Project it was apparent that many 
organizations were willing to discuss cooperative 
projects.. Particularly encouraging were discussions 
with the Massachusetts Department of Commerce and 
Development, the Port Authority, the Metropolitan 
District Commission, and the Metropolitan Area Plan- 
ning Council. tJl.iie no commitments were made or even 
requested in these exploratory interviews, it was 
evident that substantial intellectual, technical and 
financial resources were untapped. 

Still another research resource (one which is directly 
concerned with continuing education) x^arrants further 
exploration. The Massachusetts Advisory Council on 
Education (MACE) is presently surveying adult educ- 
ation in Massachusetts. Depending somewhat on the 
results of this survey, to be completed in June 1968, 
MACE may decide to engage in another study that would 
investigate needs and resources in higher continuing 
education. 
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The Massachusetts Title I State Agency should loaned- 
lately begin negotiations with Mi^CE to determine areas 
of conmon interest. It is possible that a novel re- 
search arrangement could be established that would 
use H&CE funds to help support the Massachusetts 
Title I program. Without specifying all the details, 
such an arrangement might be possible because HACE 
contracts its work to institutions and organizations 
with research competence. If research projects were 
designed which a university or consortium of univer- 
sities were interested in undertaking, HACE funds 
could be used as the universities* Title I contribut- 
ion, thereby encouraging them to undertake the research 
project at no cost to them. The advantage to HACE 
would be that they could get **twice the bang for a 
buck** as federal funds could be obtained through 
Title I on a 50-50 basis, so long as the project 
contained a significant educational component, in 
addition to the research. 



Educational Innovations 



1. Educational Programs for Continuing Education 
and Community Service Personnel ; 

Although the U. S. Office of Education held 
a ntimber of useful briefing sessions * for 
institutional representatives about Title I 
their limitation was that they were necessar- 
ily brief*' and could not meet the continuing 
needs of the personnel who were responsible 
for developing Title I programs. Massachusetts 
should arrange for an institution to conduct 
educational conferences, workshops, institutes 
and other activities to teach personnel in the 
field how to develop and conduct effective 
programs of continuing education for community 
service- 
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A model for this kind of program is the State of New 
Y-»rk, where an educational program for continuing 
education and conssunity service personnel was carried 
out in the spring of 1967 using T^tle I funds. As 
one of the staff for this program at the Institute* 
the author had the opportunity to evaluate the 
effort and found it to be very effective. 

2. Innovative Learning Approaches ; 

As mentioned earlier, most of the Title I projects 
use very traditional approaches to adult learning, 
and often these traditional approaches are quite 
appropriate. ITbenever possible, however, the 
projects should consider using new formats or 
more imaginative combinations of traditional 
approaches . 

For example, "gaming or simulation exercises have 
been very effective in business and government 
programs in recent years. Films are being pro- 
duced for closed- circuit TV training programs 
for medical personnel in hospitals. FM radio 
has been used to reach audiences unable to attend 
conferences and institutes. Independent study 
through tapes, recordings and correspondence is 
highly developed for credit courses but has not 
been experimented x^ith for community problem- 
solving. 

Another deficiency in Title I programs has been 
the lack of development of materials for mass 
education, such as were developed by the Region 
Plan Association of Nevz York about five years 
ago. Tiie materials, distributed on commuter 
trains and similar gathering points, effectively 



* (A stimmary report of the Syracuse Univer- 
sity I-irStitute on Coromunity Service Programming is 
included as Appendix G). 
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supplemented a TV series on regional planning 
that also was tied in to local community dis- 
cussion, (A modification of this program has 
been funded in riassachusetts tlirougji the Univ- 
ersity of iiassachusetts - Boston). 



4, The Urban Extension Agent ; 

Institutions of higher education, physically 
bound to their campuses, have done very little 
to extend their reach as a result of T -tle I 
projects- Agricultural extension traditionally 
provided personnel for work "in the field", but 
no such counterpart has developed on any broad 
scale for urban areas. 

It is unlikely that the urban agent" approach 
will develop spontaneously. Because Mcssachusetts 
has such a wealth of educational resources in the 
Bocton Metropolitan area, there is a very evident 
need to experiment with the establishment of an 
urban extension agent project to test the effect- 
iveness cf preparing a professional urban exten- 
sion staff to serve the people and organizations 
of a particular area. The primary task would be 
to serve as a liaison between the community and 
the various institutions of higher education in 
the metropolitan region. As the relationship 
evolved the urban extension agent would begin to 
stimulate the development of nev7 projects and 
programs and to set up educational activities 
where it is clear no other organization or agency 
is prepared to do so. Such an agent would be ex- 
pected to represent a variety of institutions 
but basically ought to be attached to the Univer- 
sity of Viassachusetts. 

Obviously, there are a number of difficult finan- 
cial, administrative and political problems to 
be worked out, which is why this effort should 
be ■ experimental and long-range. However, should 



Massachusetts consider such an experimeat it 
would be able to build upon previous experiences 
Of other institutions. For exan^le, the Ford 
Foundation provided close to five million dollars 
for experimental programs in urban research, 
teaching and extension which included the concept 
of the urban extension agent. Reports of these 
programs are available. 

Another interesting urban project is going on in 
Buffalo, wnere the State University of Hew York 
is experimenting under Title I with a store 
front" approach in a disadvantaged coiiinunity. 

In Pittsburgh a private organizat5,cn, Action- 
Housing, Iiic., is using a neighborhood exten- 
sion worker who serves as a liaison between 
neighborhoods and other agencies and organizations, 
including the universities . The University of 
California at Berkeley has had an urban extension 
agent in the East Bay area, while the state-wide 
extension system has thirteen community develop- 
ment specialists linking the community and the 
university as a part of their Title I program. 



These coEiaents are meant to be suggestive of the kinds 
of innovative and experimental activities that could be 
undertaken in Massachusetts. They are intended to 
acquaint the reader with a sampling of the wide range 
of possibilities open under the Title I program. These 
examples illustrate again the great potential for the 
development of effective continuing education and commun- 
ity service programs under this important legislation. 
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The Massachusetts Title I program should j^lfill the 
objectives of the Higher Education Act of 1965 by 
seizing the opportunity it provides for testing new 
ideas, ^aeveloping new organizational arrangements, 
and putting into action at the points of greatest 
need imaginative new methods of delivering comnunity 
service. 



Title I provides the framework and basic financial 
support. It is up to the state and the institutions 
to consider the proposals put forward in this report 
and other sources in finding ways to obtain the max- 
imum benefit from this timely legislation. 
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Center for the Study of Liberal Educ- 
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ABTEtmiX B D^ument 1 



COPY OF ORIGHM. 



The CoiiEionweaith of l^ssacbusetts 
Hi^er Education Facilities Conmiission 
45 Bromfield Street, Boston 02108 

December 14, 1967 



Mr, Kenneth Haygood 
St^f Associate 
C.S.L.E.A, 

138 Mbantfort Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02146 

Dear Mr. Haygood: 

Massachusetts has earned a leadership role 
with its program under Title I (HEA *65), Community 
Services and Continuing Education. He wish to con- 
tinue to deserve this reputation at the national level 
as well as to provide the best possible program for 
Massachusetts with the funds available under this 
Title. It is by no means too early for the Advisory 
Council and the Higher Education Facilities Conunisslon 
to begin their deliberat5.ons in anticipation of the 
amendments to the State Pian which will outline our 
program for Fiscal 1969. 

As you know, the OSTI report, evaluating the 

1966 program is in hand. He will need to evaluate the 

1967 program and we will need to appraise our total 
activities thus far as a prelude to devising and carry- 
ing forward a program tc be recommended for 1969. 

In considering our approach to this appraisal 
and projection. Dr. Leo Redfern, at a recent meeting, 
suggested that we obtain the services of a person who 
is knovzledgeable in the area of community services and 
continuing education at the State and local levels as 
well as the national level to prepare a working paper 
which would appraise the Liassachusetts program to date 
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Kenneth Haygood 
Boston, i^ssachusetts 



December 14, 1967 
Page Tc jo 



33 JQ project some viable ptograiH directions lot the futinre. 
Tiie Coinnittee and subsequently the Advisory Council were 
unanimous in identifying you as the best qualified person 
to undertake this assignment. 

The purpose of this letter is to inquire whether 
you would be interested in such an assignment and able to 
under tal^ it with an approximate deadline of March 15th. 
Naturally, the scope of the project would need to be firmed 
up with regard to objectives, time, staff and funds. If 
you would be willing to entertain this request, I would 
appreciate receiving from you, at your earliest convenience, 
a proposal including a tentative budget which would incor- 
porate your views as to the best means of accomplishing 
the task. 



Sincerely yours. 



S/ Donald E. Deyo 

Acting Executive Director 

DED:jhd 

cc: i‘ir. Leo xledfem 
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APPENDIX B Docusent 2 



MEMORAHDIIH 

TO: Donald Deyo, Executive Dinector 

Higher Education Facilities Gcmsnission 

FR(M: Kenneth Haygood, Staff Associate, Center for 

the Study of Liberal Education for Adults at 
Boston Iftiiversity * •« 

BE: PREPARATKSJ OF A W0RK3MG PAPER OS THE MASS- 

ACHUSETTS C(»TINDIiiG EDUCATION AND CCM-IUNITY 
SERVICE PROGRAi-f, TITLE I OF THE HI^R EDUC- 
ATI(»J ACT OF 1965 . 

This memorandum is a proposal for a working paper, in* 

eluding a time schedule and budget. 



PURPOSE OF WORKHiG PAPER 

“ A. " 

To^'dppraise the Massachusetts program as it has developed 
to' 'date,' to -recommend future directions it should take, 
and'to suggest activities necessary to develop a more 
effective program. 



BACKGROUND 

Massachusetts has already established an effective pro- 
gram in spite of the adverse conditions under which it 
has had to operate, Massachusetts deserves the good 
reputation it has at the national level for this program. 
Tue task now is to further advance the thinking and 
planning- for this program. 



CONTENT OF THE WORIOLKG PAPER ' ' ‘ - 

This paper will build upon the work that, has been- done 
to date, such as the New England: Board of Higher Educ- 
ation Hemorandimi of Recommendations for Establishing 
the Continuing Education and Community Service Program, 
the State Plan and Amendments, and the OSTI Evaluation 
Report . 
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Tue paper will compare the Massachusetts program to other 
state programs- Paul Delker, USOE Administrator of 

Title I, HEA, has agreed to cooperate with the author of 
the Working Paper in examining activities of other .states 
that might he relevant to Massachusetts. Also, hecaiise 
the author has served as a consultani: on Title I to five 
other states, he will be able to dravf <m such experiences. 

The paper will further refine the focus of the present 
State Plan and suggest possible amendments for the coming 
year. 

The paper will discuss the present arrangements for 
administration of the program in Massachusetts and suggest 
modifications that seem in order, particularly with re- 
lation -to -the expenditure of funds for. special projects 
that will help institutions of higher education and coop- 
erating organizations to plan and carry out more effective 
continuing education and ccmanunity service programs. 

Finally, the paper will suggest innovative activities and 
experiments that the State Agency mig^t encourage educ- 
ational institutions to undertake .; ^ .For example,, the . 
idea of an "urban agent" as a gen^alist to serve as 
a liaison between educational institutions and the urban 
community has been advanced and some experimentation has 
been attempted with varying results. An examination of 
the rele\'3nce of this and other innovative approaches 
for Massachusetts will be made and recc»nmendations pre- 
sented', • 

. WORK PLAN FOR THE PAPER 

’ " s 

The T orking Paper will be the sole responsibility of the 
author. He will prepare the paper using whatever re- 
sources seen to him to be appropriate. A small Advisory 
Committee will be established, toi review the workplan, 
progress of the paper, and offer suggestions on its ’ * 
final form,- Tne paper will be submitted to the Hi^er 
Education Facilities Commission for disposition as-^it 
sees fit. - ... . 




APPEiiDIX C 



In addition to Title I of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, the National Advisory Council oa Extension 
and Continuing Education focused its attention on 
the role of the university in carrying out programs 
under the following three enactoients. 

• - . 

The State Technical Services, of 1965 promotes 
conmerce and encourages economic growth by providing 
for a national program of incentives and support in 
which 



”... States through cooperation with 
universities, ccioaunities, and industries 
can contribute significantly. . . by pro- 
viding technical services designed to 
encourage a more effective application 
* ", of science and technology. . 



Title VIII of the Housing Act of 1964 addresses the 
problem of the nation's rapid inrban expansion and 
seeks to: 



"... (1) provide special training and 
skills needed for economic and efficient 
comnunity development and (2) support 
research in new or improved methods of 
dealing with community development 
problems." 

The Act is carried out by assisting and encouraging 
the states 



". . .in cooperation with public or 
private universities and colleges and 
urban centers to (1) organize, initiate, 
develop, and expand programs which will 
provide special training in skills 
needed for economic and efficient commun- 
ity development to those technical and 
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profossional paople who 3Te, or are 
training to be, employed by governmental 
or public body which has responsibilities 
for, community development.” 



The Smith-Lever Act of 1914. as amended in 1953 and 1962, 
establishes a cooperative system of extension work by 
colleges : ' 

“In order to aid in diffusing among the 
people of the United States useful and 
practical information on subjects relating 
to agriculture and home economics, and to 
encourage the application of the same. * 

The extension work, ds carried out by the colleges in coop- 
eration with the U./s., Department of Agriculture. 



APPENDIX D 



The CoiDsionwealth of Massachusetts 
Higher Education Facilities Comoission 
45 Bromfield Street, Boston 02108 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES F(» THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
AND ITS SUB-COMMITTEES UNDER TITLE I (HEA 1965) 



•The Congressional intent and mandate in Title I (HEA *65) 
are inrp.ortant: ' . , 

To utilize existing college and university re- 
sources and capabilities in the solution of 
community problems. 

To alert colleges and universities not here- 
tofore participating in community affairs to 
the contributions their resources can make 
in the solution of conaaunity problems. 

To encourage existing agencies to identify 
conanunity problems and to seek the means of 
their solution- through continuing educAtlon. 

To encourage new relationships and initiative 
between institutions of higher education and 
communities ■ for the solution of community 
problems . 

Membership on the Advisory' Councii and its sub-committees 
is therefore important" to the fulfillment of these ob- 
jectives. Members are appointed by the Governor by 
reason of their individual qualifications and not as 
institutional or agency representatives. Acceptance 
of appointment implies that the individual is aware 
of its significance and tindertakes a commitment to 
utilize his ' insights and experience ;as/ a contribution 
to these objectives. Because of the contribution only 
he can make, and the necessity for continuity, it is 
expected that the member's attendance will be as regular 
as possible. 
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1. A quorum shall consist of a majority of the member- 
ship of the Council or committee. 

2. li a meidaer of the Council or ccmmittee is xanable 

to attend nieeting(s), he may designate another 
individual in siting, ad hoc , to substitute for 
him. In this case, the substitute shall have all 
the rights^ privileges and respond -hilities of 
-the member . . : 

3. Members of the Council or committees who fail to 
attend three consecutive meetings will be assumed, 
because of other duties and responsibilities, to 
be unable to fulfill their commitment under Title I 
and that they intend to resign. 

4. In order to avoid any suggestion of vested or con- 
flict of interest, a member or his substitute will 
be expected to absent himself .when a project pro- 
posal originating in his institution or agency is 
discussed and evaluated. 

5. Actions and recommendations of the Coxmcil and its 
committees are not final until acted upon by the 
Higher Education Facilities Commission. Therefore, 
all discussions, evaluations and recommendations 
regarding a project proposal are to be considered 
as confidential until acted upon by the Higher 
Education Facilities Commission and the institution- 
al sponsor has been -notified under normal procedures. 

6. The Council and screening committee will rank pro- 
ject proposals and recommendations in three categ- 
ories (see Sec. 4, State Plan): 

A. Those projects which are recoimended 
to be funded within the limits of 
available funds . 

B. Those projects which the Council of 
screening committee would be willtog 
to recommend if funds were^ available. 
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C. Those projects wiiich the Council 
or screening cotmittee are not 
lulling to re'coniKnd for approval 
or -funding. 

In its classifications and reccHamendations , the 
Council and screening comsittee shall prepare for 
each project placed in category fi- or C a brief 
list of reasons and explanations for assigning 
the category. These reasons and explanations 
may be used by the Commission's professional 
staff in notifying applicants of the disposition 
of the project proposal. 

7- - Sec. 3B of the State Plan states: 

The Commission, through its Advisory 
Council, professional staff, and 
cooperating institutions and agencies 
will continue to develop, refine and 
iaprove the state>wide coordinated 
system of Community Service and Con- 
tinuing Education by the following 
means': • • 

By conducting surveys, both local 
and state-wide, for identification 
of conanunity problems and priorities. 

By continuing to assess feasibility 
of methods and ^aitability of 
-institutional resources. 

By assisting in improving the qual- 
ity of project proposals, by means 
of consultation and conferences. 

By working towards the consolidation 
of efforts by institutions of higher 
education, md stimulating cooper- 
ative thinking and joint planning. 
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The Council and/or screening committee is free to 
tmdertake the initiative to c arry -out this section 
either before or after a closing date even if such 
initiative should affect the ultimate classification 
and reccxniiendation of the project proposal. 

S. Steps in the evaluation of project proposals are as 
follows: - . 

Copies of all .proposals received as of 
a particular closing date will be mailed 
t to each member of the Advisory Council. 

The Council’s screening sub-comnittee will 
meet to review the project proposals and 
to rank them as recomcaendations to the 
Advisory Council.* 

The Council will meet to consider the 
reconanendations of the screening conznittee 
and to forward these recommendations 
either as is, or amended to the Higher 
Education Facilities Commission.* 

The Commission will review and give final 
approval of the projects to be funded. 

9. A record (not formal or published minutes) shall be 
maintained of the meetings of- the Council and 
committees . Among the items to be, recorded are 
attendance, a summary of discussion, recommendations 
and evaluative Judgments concerning project pro- 
posals - 



DED 

11/17/67 



* It has been suggested that the Project Director of 
each project proposal be asked to ” stand by" his 
telephone or otherwise be available at the time 
of these meetings in order to supply information 
and answer questions that might arise concerning 
his project. 
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- jmi maiMU) board of higher eddcatioh 

31 Ch^ch Street Winchester rlassachusetts 



Abridged Meiaorandtmi to ^fembers of the State Agency 
*: Designated to Administer Title I of the 
Hi^er Education Act of 1965 : 



On January 25th, 1966, a small group of individuals 
from the Boston area -»ho are. concerned id.th continuing 
education and coianunity .service came together in the 
offices of the iJeii England Board of Higher Education 
to discuss the development and operation of a iiass- 
achusetts State Plan for the administration of Title I 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965. These persons, 
\dio came as individuals rather than representatives of 
their institutions, achieved consensus on the broad 
guidelines that ^7ould be desirable for the development 
and administration of a State Plan, Tdiich they wish 
to uiake available for the consideration of the agency 
designated to administer the Plan. Those present at 
the xoeetlng were: 



James Baker 

Director of Continuing 

Education 

Boston University 

William Dwyer . 

President 

Board of Regional Community 
Colleges 

Kenneth Haygood. 

CSLEA . . 

William Kavaraceus, j .- 

The Lincoln Filene*s Center 
for Citizenship and Public 
Affairs - 



Martin Lichterman 

Director 

NEBHE 

Garton Needham 
Vice President 
Simmons College 

Virginia L. ' Senders 
Associate Director 
NEBHE 

John B..-l'7hitla 
Hortheast^m University 
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THE ST^TEr^VISORY C(S-2IITIEE 



It is recoESEended that ths State Plan be fociised on 
coEEninity needs and commmity problems, rather than on 
educational institutions. Ih order to develop such a 
State Plan the Advisory Coiaalttee must be cc«]:posed of 
persons knotzledgeable about. colleges and universities, 
about extension and continuing, education, and about 
cosminity problems- They should be chosen according 
to the follotzing criteria: 

1. Ti.e Committee should be large enough to 
-represent a diversity of coc^jetencies 
and points of view, but small enough 
to insure active participation by all 
its members - probably* not fewer than 
ten members nor more than fifteen. 

2. r^Bmbers should be practicing* e3q>erts 
in their fields of- activity. ■' 

3. Members should be appointed as Individ- 
i 2 als, rather than as representatives of 
their agencies. 

: '4. Interests and ccmipetencies Included 

aniong meinbers should encon4>aSs a broad 
spectrum of community problems. 

5. Members should be knowledgeable about 
activities and programs within the State 
and elsewhere, and they should know the 
people who can be called upon for support 
and infonaiation. 

6. Iti addition to having specialized expertise, ; 
meuibers should be selected for their broad ' * 

" views of comnninity needs and community 
■ problems . They should not have individual- - 
programmatic axes to grind. 

Committee members should be drawn from 
all geographic areas of the State. 



7 . 
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k^ds of agencies or action areas froa which such 
^dxvxduals might be drawn include, anumg others, the 
xolloi^g: the Poverty Program, the mass media, the 

Di^sxon of ^ioyment Security and the Department of 

rights groups p groups concern^ with 
chxldren end youth, Ihiited CCsKsnlty Services th* 
Boston Redevelofsaent Authority, conservation and nat- 

Recreation, religious organizations, 
politxcal eaucatxon, corrections and criminology 
agencies already. concerned with social action, the 
^ts, libraries, and the museums, mental health 
business and industry, and mass transportatidn. * 

In additicMi, of course, the Advisory Conasittee should 
xnclude several psrscms -who are involved in eirt:ension 
or contMuiag education programs in the colleges or 

^mxversitxes or who are broadly Imowledgeable about 
chese programs. 



Tue Advisory Committee will begin its work by^gathering 
xnrormatxon about coominity problems' arid about- the 
educatxonal resources of the State. Id additicHi to 
^ ormat ^on gathered- by reading and from ccmsultant 
^on whom the Advisory^ Committee i;ill call, more de- 
taxied ^alyses of conanunity problems may he developed 
by specxal task forces ^diich the Advisory Ccmanittee 
mir appoint. For example, after a relatively super- 
xxcxao. survey of many areas' of community nfeds: the 
^dvxsory Com^ttee may decide that probably the State 
Pi^ should foc^ uptm two or three specified needs, 
and should-appoint task forces to make more . detailed 
su^eys ofrresetoli and action programs 'ih these areas, 

. ' o make reconanendations of possible -ways in which 

xnstxtutxons of higher learning may use their special 
strengths and resources in the solutions of these prob- 
lems. At a later- stage', -when' the State Plan is in 
operatxon, the task ^fc^c'As may also be called- upon to 
assxst the Advisory Committee in its evaluation of 
proposals. The ta^k .f -oi:ees..wiIl also work with the 

^ evaluating progress^lmade under 
xe State Pxan on specif 5,ed areas of cummiinity need. 

(Me task fOTce should be concerned with surveying and 

ccdxfyxng xnrormation about institutional resources 
xn the State. 
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When a State Flan has been developed, the Advisory Coomittee 
will be responsible for collecting proposals from instit- 
utions of higher education within the State and for eval- 
uating these proposals and making reconmendations to the 
State Agency. - la collecting proposals and making recomaend- 
ations the Committee .should be guided by four basic 
principles: . ■ 

Existing instituional strengths should be 
fully exploited, but Institutions that 
have not previously been active in con- 
tinuing education and community service 
should be encouraged and helped to assume 
this new commitment. 

Competitive bidding often produces a great 
deal of wasteful effort. Many institutions 
may devote time, personnel, and financial 
resources to the preparation of detailed 
proposals when only a few projects can be 
funded. The Advisory Conmittee should 
set up procedures that will minimize this 
waste. 

Where institutions develop programs independ- 
ently and in isolation, .gaps in offerings" . 

- of ten- develop while other offerings are..-.,., 
duplicated. Functioning as a coordinating . 
body, the Advisory Committee should assist 
Institutions to develop programs cooperatiyer 
ly, .sharing their strengths and ccxnplementing . 

.each other’s efforts. 

4. The fourth general principle, was that enun- 
ciated by the President when be said, 

, ”The role of. the university must 
extend xar beyond the ordinary 
extension type operation . Its 
research findings and talents, 
must be a^de available to the. 
community. Faculty must be . 
called upon for consulting act- 
ivities. Pilot projects, seminars. 
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conferences, TV programs, and 
task forces drawing on many 
departments of the university - 
all should be brought into play-” 

The' universities should be seen as resources 
for service and should be encouraged to be 
flexible, creative, and innovative, rather „ 
than merely to strengthen and enlarge their 
ongoing programs. 

The procedures set up by the Advisory Committee for eval- 
uating and making recommendations on proposals should 
reflect there principles. The wasted effort involved 
in preparation#- of proposals for pro^ams which are 
ulti^^stcly not funded can be eliminated by requiring 
the siibmission of preliminary proposals, not more than 
two or three pages in length. With these in hand, and 
using the expert knowledge of its task forces on commun- 
ity problems and on education resources, the Advisory 
Committee can encourage some institutions to prepare 
more detailed proposals with the expectation that a high 
proportion of these will ultimately receive awards. At 
this stage in the evaluation process, the Advisory 
Committee- can also call upcxi institutions- which have 
resources “but which are not submitting proposals, or 
it can encourage consultati(xi among institutions which 
have submitted proposals in the same area. 



THE STATE PLAN 



The State Plaa to be developed by the Advisory C<Hnmittee 
will be programnatic rather than procedural. The natinre 
of the Plan can be more sharply and clearly understood 
if we specify some of the things which the State Plan 
-should not be: 

The State Plan should not be a detailed statement of 
procedures for allocating priorities to projects proposed 
by institutions. This distinguishes the State Plan under 
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Title I of the Higher Education Act from the type of 
State Flan submitted under the Higher Education Facil- 
ities Act. The State Plan may, however, include among 
its details such a statement of procedures and priorities. 

The State Plan shall not be centered or oriented about 
the institutional resources of the State, It should 
not be. a .Plan -which designates to certain . classes of 
institutions one tjrpe of responsibility and to other 
classes of institutions a different type of responsib- 
ility. 

Rather, the State Plan shall be a Plan which is primarily 
focused on conanunity.-problems and conmunity needs. It 
should consist of a . detailed statement of the nature and 
extent of a liinited -nii^er- .(pJ^ot3.bly not -more- than tteee 
or four) of areas of c<mHsun-lty problems upon which inst- 
itutional effort is to be focused. Provision would be 
made under the Plan to, provide institutions with detailed 
specifications and descriptions of the problems and of 
the types of solutions that are being sought. * 

A State Plan of this nature, properly developed and with 
supporting material to undergird it, would be ..a major 
social document.' It cannot be completed in the space- 
of a few months. However, with- the aid of .consultants 
and expert advice-, the Advisory Committee can select 
from a multitude of possible areas of attack, one or 
two problems appear initially to be worthy of 

immediate effor*. and attempted solution. It can specify 
that some of the programs, to be developed by the educ- 
ational institutions should be directed toward an attack 
on these problems, with the understanding that the nature 
of the problems, or the detailed specifications of the 
nature of the possible solution will be changed as re- 
.eyaluation and further study continue. A substantial 
proportion of ,rhe funds available from the State under 
the Act (perhaps half) might be allocated to the support 
of action programs aimed at alleviating the one or two 
problems specified by the committee in its initial state- 
ment. 
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The remainder of the funds should be reserved for grants 
to institutions to carry out study and research, perhaps 
in the form of investigations by individual faculty 
members, or conferences or seminars of experts, coordin- 
ated through the taslc forces and aimed at the elucid- 
ation of a series of problem areas that might later be 
included among those designated in the State Plan as 
susceptible to attack. The task forces of the Advisory 
Conffiiittee should monitor the progress of these studies 
and should use the result for the continual evolution 
of an improved^ problem-focused plan. 

Finally, the State Plan should include provision for 
the consideration of unsolicited proposals from inst- 
itutions of higher -e.ducatiOTi. Innovation and creativity 
do hot always follow-prescribed lines. 'Bold new ideas 
may grow out of recpgnitionr of needs unipue to a single 
community, or from other sources. Any institution, 
therefore, which has- drawn up the outlines of a proposal 
for a worthwhile ventxnre in an area outside the general 
scope of the rest of the Plan, should be encouraged to 
sub^t it. - 



SUMMARY OF PROCEDURES 

Step ,1. The designated State Agency should 
appoint an Advisory Committee. 

Step 2.,. The Advisory Conmiittee should conduct 
a brief survey of areas of c^maunity 
problems. It should then designate 
one or two problem areas as those on 
which it will receive proposals from 
the universities for immediate action 
programs . 

Step 3- The A<ivisory Committee should appoint 
task forces to conduct further studies 
of the problem areas designated above 
and of other problem areas upon which 
programs might be focused in later 
years. A task force should be appointed 
on institutional resources. 
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Step 4. 



Step 5. 



Step 6. 



Step 7. 



er|c 



The Advisory Cjianlttee should solicit 
proposals from the colleges and univer- 
sities for programs directed toward 
two goals: 

# 

A. Action proposals offering solutions . . 
in the problem areas xJesighated 

by the Committee. 

* - 

B. Research studies devoted to the 
clarification of needs and oppor- 
tunities of the community and 
other problem areas. 

Task forces should evaluate progress in ■ 
both action programs and research studies 
and constantly re-evaluate priorities in 
the various problem areas and revise 
the State Plan accordingly. 

Unsolicited proposals unrelated to the 
major thrusts of the State Plan. should 
be received and considered by the 
Advisory Committee. 

Tl^e Advisory Committee should make 
rec-rmnnendations to~the designated 
State Agency which', in turn, will 
make recommendations to the Federal 
government for the awarding of funds. 




APPENDIX F 



Continuing Ecucation Resource Center - 
Montclair State College, Hew Jersey 



To encourage the development of continuing education 
programs in the consnunities of New Jersey is the 
object of a series of five *%orking seminars in 
New Jersey this spring. Ti*e seminars are sponsored 
by the iidult Education Resource and Service Center 
at Montclair State College in Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey, a new agency set up to serve conanunity adult 
education. Tvzenty selected adult educators will meet 
for five full-day sessions, one a month from February 
through June, 1968. Tney will study and design pro- 
grams that provide for the humanistic, intellectual, 
civic, and social interests of adults. Specific 
subjects to be covered are the development of a phil- 
osophy of continuing education (February), the liter- 
ature of adult education (riarch), program planning 
for urban and suburban commimities (April), and con- 
tinuing education of women (May). Between seminars, 
participants will try out modest programs in their 
(ma. communities. They will have consultative assist- 
ance from the center and the use of resources of the 
Adult Ecucation Graduate Program at Rutgers - The 
State University, and the Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Acults. The project is re- 
ceiving the full cooperation of the Bureau of Adult 
Education, New Jersey Department of Education, and 
the New Jersey iissociation for Adult Education. 

The Montclair center is one of several such centers 
to be established at various state colleges in New 
Jersey as part of a state-wide program in support of 
adult education activities. The centers are intended 
to provide a variety of services and resources. In 
addition to workshops like the one described here, the 
Montclair center, for example, will also provide lib- 
rary and consultative services, iiore information is 
available from Ray J. Ast, Adult Education Resource 
and Service Center, Montclair State College, Upper 
M>.ntclair, New Jersey 07043. 
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APPENDIX G 




S3rracuse Uniiiriersity Institute on 
CoDauunity Service Prograuming 



Nature- of the Progra m 

The Institute was composed of three interrelated phases: 
a week of residential -education conducted ■‘at the Syracuse 
Continuing Education Center to prepare participants for 
the development of community service' programs; a month 
and a half interim period during which participants 
prepared program plans; a two-day seminar at one of 
Syracuse University *s Adirondack Conference Centers 
to evaluate the program plans and discuss practic’al 
implementation jof them at the. community level. 

The f^rst week, April 16-21, was devoted to lectures, 
discussions- and work group sessions related*- to the 
analysis of major characteristics and problems of 
urban communities and iiq)l'ications for the develop- 
ment of continuing education programs. Emphasis was 
placed on the fundamental: problems of our -urb^ society 
and on -the .practical considerations involved in helping 
citizens to solve such problems through the development 
and conduct of continuing education programs ^ Lecturers 
and resource persons included experts in various social 
science :fields and those who "had- had successful exper- 
ience, translating substantive issues into actual con-^ 
tinuing education programs. 

^ * -I * 

Throughout the week participants made use of brochures 
and other- publications provided by the Center for the 
Study .of Liberal . Education for Adults,. University College 
and by various institutions represented in the program. 

A special collection of books and pamphlets related 
to the theme of the Institute wks sj ranged by'the' Lib- 
rary of Gontinuing Education at th-/ Continuing; Et^cation 
Center . These items' were made. slvslI. utble for use^ ty” all 
program participants . * 



Uhile at the Center , participants were able to observe 
in action one of the consaunity service programs spon- 
sored by the Continuing Education Center. Forty-five 
governmental and other civic leaders from Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Binghamton, and Utica were at 
the Center conopleting an experimental Mid-Career Pro- 
gram for the Local Public Service. Part of this pro- 
gram invol7ed the preparation of metropolitan profiles 
on each l;^;etropolitan area by the participants from the 
area. During this week in April participants were 
presenting the results of their research in the develop- 
ment of these metropolitan profiles. 

As a practical exercise in the development of program 
plans based on an actual community situation, institute 
participants heard a sao^le 'metropolitan profile” 
report from the Binghamton liid-Career team. Institute 
participants were divided into small groups to discuss 
the various characteristics and problems of Binghamton, 
and to develop the outline of a sample program plan 
related to one. set of .-.characteristics and problems. 

For exa^le, one group worked with the economic data 
presented, one with social problems, one with political 
and governmental characteristics. Presentations of each 
program outline were m^-de and discussed before the entire 
Institute. 

During the following month and a half, participants worked 
at their oivn institutions -developing program plans re- 
lated to some particular community service project. In 
most cases individuals worked alone. However, particip- 
ants from Columbia, Brooklyn College, Bank Street College, 
F^rdham, and New York University developed a consortium 
arrangement and prodiaced ' one program plan applicable to 
the entire New York area. 

In the final phase of the project, members of the Instit- 
ute met for two- days in June at Minnowbrook, Syracuse 
University’s Conference Center on Blue Mountain Lake 
in the Adirondacks. X}ith the guidance, and criticism of 
five university adult educators who had had considerable 
experience in the field of continuing education for 
community service, participants reviewed the results of 
their program planning, discussed strengths and weaknesses, 
and frctors related to the practical inclement at ion of 
their program plans. 
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TITLE I PROJECTS HEA 1965 - FISCAL 1966, 



Institution Project . Federal Funds 

Babson 3^st, CcHoaunity Relations Division $ 3,750- 

“Decision Haking in Urban 
Development * - a fifteen 
week seminar on the econ- 
omic aspects of urban 
development and redevelop- 
ment. 



Boston University Metrocenter 



17,006. 



A study of agency activity 
in developing continuing 
education programs about 
metropolitan problems to 
determine the possibilities 
for inter-institutional 
cooperation in the, Boston 
Area, and to develop a metro- 
politan -.wide system of 
collaboration with other 
institutions . 



Bridgewater State College - Div, of Continuing 
, Studies ' 9,000. 



A- year-long, weekly seminar on 
'*• Water Resources", involving 
.local government, civic and 
.conservation groups, and the 
. jgeneral public. 



Clark University 



13,500. 



A. seminar on innovative 
teaching techniques f'^r public 
school teachers, mostly from 
low income areas. 
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Institution 



Proiect 



Federal Funds 



Dean Junior College $11,790. 

- ' Two seminars and severe! 

one- day or evening programs for 
local government and civic 
leaders on regional planning 
and administrative cooper- 
ation. 



Greenfield Community College 

1. A program of training 
for teacher-aides . 

2. A demonstration program 
in recreation for child- 
ren an<^‘- families . 



9 , 000 . 



Harvard University Department of Social . 

Relations 7,380. 



An eight week program for 
Negro- and white boys foexising 
on interracial interaction 
as a technique for improving 
acceptance of school inte- 
gration. 



Harvard University Medical School 



21 , 000 . 



A "Colloquium on Hainan Re- 
lations and the Law,” monthly 
meetings for lawyers, court 
officials and other profession- 
als to stimulate communication 
between them, and to deal with 
the problems involved with the - 
lawyer *s role in dealing with 
the problems of his clients. 
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■ Institution 



Project 



Harvard University - Radcliffe College 

'A seminar -on "Comaunications 
for the- Volunteer**, focusing 
tm. the skills necessary for 
effective use of mass media, 
fund-raising’i public speaking 
and running- effective meetings 



Lowell Technological Institute 



1. A conference on economic 
development - an effort to 
stimulate new leadership 
to help our comnam it ies 
bring business gri^h. 



2. A program to match Job 
candidate skills to open 
position requirements. 



Massachusetts Institute of Technology 



A project to develop and 
systematize teaching material 
from its on-going summer and 
Saturday School for disadvant- 
aged Junior hi^ school 
students, -known as the M.I.T- 
Science Day Camp. 

Northeastern University 



Two. seminars on social welfare 
.for .clergymen from the Boston 
ar.ea, focusing on the impact 
of technology and organization 
on society. 



Iwo one-semester seminars on 
alcoholism to bring together 
people who may work in the 
field; and train people who 
are currently involved. 



Federal Funds 
$ 900 . 



22,050. 



5,250. 



15,375. 



5,000. 
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Xastitution 



Project 



Federal Funds 



North Shore Consnunity College 



$ 4,500. 



A cOTanunity survey designed 
to determine the occupational 
skills of Beverly residents, 
to direct qualified people 
Into available positions and 
to develop training programs 
^ere shortages of personnel 
exist. 



Springfield College 



4,148, 



A ten-week' seminar to train 
people who work with ^etto 
youth. Including concepts 
and practical techniqups. 



A twelve week seminar called 

f*bg “Police— CoMMsiity 

Training Institute'* focusing 
on human d3^amlcs and the role 
of the police in the conanunity. 



3,578 



Tufts University 



18,508 



The **Storefront School’* project 
for twenty bright Roxbury 
junior high school students to 
improve skills and attitudes of 
the students in order to motivate 
them educationally. 



Seminar on 'Power in the City * 
to help develop an effective 
community organization for 
securing and administering 
anti-poverty program funds. 



6,375 






Institution 



Projects 



Federal. Funds 



University of I^ssachusetts $45,000. 

A program focusing on the 
problems of . air and. water 
pollution, regional planning, 
population dynamics and 
coggitunity icoprovement, 
offered four eourses, several 
public forums. This prograiii 
began to develop a reference^ 
library and a consultation 
- servicci 

l-Jentworth Institute * 6,000. 

This project involved a survey 
of the Dorchester and Roxbury 
areas to identify laajor causes 
of underenployiaent among- the 
disadvantaged youth in these 
areas and to reconmend suit- 
able technical training 
programs; 

- , V ' 

TITIF- X PROJECTS - HEA 1965 - FISCAL 1967 



Babson Institute . . 4,000. 

' Financial training for municip- 
al administrators . 

Consumer finance training for 2,-500. 

‘ - counselors to families - = . 

social workers and clergy. 

Boston Arch. Center 13,200. 

Architectural design training 
for governmental administrative 
personnel involved in architect- 
ural decision-making. 



Institution 



Project 



Federal Funds 



Boston' College 

Accultiiration training.- for 
volunteers in poverty programs. 

Training for officials and 
volunteer workers with the 
aged mentally ill. 

Boston University 

A program to develop volunteer 
public sponsors of the arts 
to relate art to the community. 

Training program for public 
administrators,. 

Clark University in cooperation with 
H-*^ly Cross et. al.. 

A training program for social 
agency staff in community 
development techniques and 
use of data. 

* % - « 

Dean Junior College 

Administration and budget 
training for small town muni- 
cipal officials. 

Massasoit Community. College in cooperation 
with Stonehill College 

A police training program 

An education program for local 
officials and leaders- on 
regional planning needs. 



$ 10 , 500 . 

14 , 500 . 

18 . 250 . 

35 , 000 . 

35 , 000 . 

3 , 000 . 

4 . 250 . 



4 , 250 . 
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liist'itution 



Project 



Federal Funds 



Northeastern $20,000. 

Developing leadership 
potential oi yoiirig adults 
throu^ te^- training. 

Workshop for directors of 15,000. 

volunteer services. 



North. Essex Commuhity College 4,000. 

A conference on' gerontology 
for ■ social workers , city 
‘ officials and citizeiis . 



Salem State College 4,200. 

Seminars on ijrban renewal 
and historical preservation 
for local officials and lay 
coQHnittee members. 

University of I'iassachusetts 24,000. 

' Consumer education training 
for personnel working with 
low income groups. ‘ 

f ' ^ 

TITIE I PROJECTS HEA 1965, FISCAL 1968 



Boston College and University of Massachusetts , 
Amherst 27,774 



Joint proposal ’^Modernizing ^ 
Local Government Through Home 
'• Rule" A project to prepare 
a guide on home rule' for Charter 
Commissions in light of Article 89 
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Institution 



Project 



Federal Funds 



Boston 

College 

(cont.) 



of The iurticles of Amendment 
to the Massachusetts Constit* 
ution, la addition, a tele- 
vision assembly will be held 
to educate persons in the 
use of the manual. 



Boston College 

■‘Improvement of Local Gov- 
ernment Through Collective 
Bargaining.” A Manual on 
collective bargaining will - 
be prepared for both manage- 
ment and union groups. A 
Sjmiposium presenting a stim- 
ulated bargaining situation 
will be held as. a laboratory 
for the manual. 

Boston College 

Joint Community-University 
Center for Inner City Changes.” 

The objectives of the program 
are to provide skills and 
methods derived from the social 
sciences to local government 
agency staffs, community leaders 
and /residents, as well as to 
train future social scientists 
in methods of evaluation and 
. intervention in. the troubled 
areas of the urban scene. 

Simmons College 14,31C 

"Women in P..,*litics . and Acmin- 
istratiye Positions” for GE 
sfudents interested in Govern- 
ment service. A program to 
involve potentially qualified 
women in government service 



$13,458 



31,735 
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Project Federal Funds 

.through formal course work 
and placement in government 
offices for field experience. 

University of liassachusetts - Boston ‘ $30,000 

^Metrcplex Assembly” . 

Through the development of 
^ ^organized viewing-posts and 
the presentation of TV programs 
on issues of an urgent nature 
to open channels of communication • 
for the residents of Greater 
. Boston and Eastern Massachusetts 
and arouse viewers and par tie!- 
. pants ,to see workable solutions 
to problems and to act tipon 
these solutions. 

. CCMITTNUATION PROJECTS 

Dean Junior College 17,675 

**Municipai Research Bureau. " 

To continue the activities 
of the 'Municipal Research 
Bureau in assisting the 15 
towns surrounding Franklin 
with the continuing problems 
of and new demands on local 
government. 

m ■ " - 

Greenfield 15,000 



Institution 

Simmons 

(cont.) 



”As sis ting Local Government 
in the Development of Commun- 
ity Recreation Services; A 
Demonstration Project in the 
Town of Greenfield.” 
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Project . -F^era~iE~ F unds 

The objective is strengthen- 
ing the local municipal 
function of planning and' 
iEq>leinenting a total re- 
creation program that - will 
meet the needs of the entire 
community* The isuccessful 
experience of the Summer 
Pi.ayground Program indicates 
such a program can be effective. 

Harvard Medical School 

^'Mental Health Education for 
Lawyers.*' A continuing pro- 
ject to develop methods for 
-i' education of both perspective 
and practicing lawyers to be 
sensitive to the effects that 
various psychological and 
sociological, .phenomena can 
have on a person's legal role 
in society- 

Northeastern . ^ - 



$ 11,345 



20,000 



- • Institution 

Greenfield 
(cont . ) 



A Community ‘Development’ 
Program in Alcbholism and 
Alcohol Education. 

A program designed to mobilize 
the Boston State Mental Health 
Area to provide the services 
necessary to identify and 
refer for appropriate care, 
the alcoholic community member. 
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Institution Project Federal Funds 

SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS FROM "SPECIAL MERIT" CATEGORY 






[f 



1 

[ 



1 




Clark University $ 3,800. 

"Center for Community 
Studies in Worcester." 

A request for supplemental 
funds for the project funded 
in Fiscal 1967. Tne source 
of the funds would be the 
''special merit category" - 
funds would be used for 
more staff time and travel. 




EKIC Ciesrfi^chouse 

SEP 1 0 1969 

on Adult Education 




